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Family to Family publications designed by Sharon Musikar 



INTRODUCTION 



The Annie E. Casey Foundation’s 
Mission in Child Welfare 

The Annie E. Casey Foundation was established in 1 948 by Jim Casey, a founder 
of United Parcel Service, and his sister and brothers, who named the Foundation 
in honor of their mother The primary mission of the Foundation is to foster public 
policies, human service reforms, and community supports that better meet the needs 
of vulnerable families. 

The Foundation s work in child welfare is grounded in two fundamental convic- 
tions. First, there is no substitute for strong families to ensure that children grow up 
to be capable adults. Second, the ability of families to raise children is often inextri- 
cably linked to conditions in their communities. 

The Foundation’s goal in child welfare is to help neighborhoods build effective 
responses to families and children at risk of abuse or neglect.The Foundation believes 
that these community-centered responses can better protect children, support 
families, and strengthen communities. 

Helping distressed neighborhoods become environments that foster strong, 
capable families is a complex challenge that will require transformation in many areas. 
Family foster care, the mainstay of all public child welfare systems, is in critical need 
of such transformation. 

The Family to Family Initiative 

With changes in policy, in the use of resources, and in program implementation, 
family foster care can respond to children's need for out-of-home placement and be a 
less expensive and often more appropriate choice than institutions or other group 
settings. 

This reform by itself can yield important benefits for families and children, although 
it is only one part of a larger effort to address the overall well-being of children and 
families in need of child protective services. 

Family to Family was designed in 1992 in consultation with national experts in 
child welfare. In keeping with the Annie E. Casey Foundation’s guiding principles, the 
framework for the initiative is grounded in the belief that family foster care must 
take a more family-centered approach that is: (I) tailored to the individual needs 
of children and their families. (2) rooted in the child’s community or neighborhood, 

(3) sensitive to cultural differences, and (4) able to serve many of the children now 
placed in group homes and institutions. 
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The Family to Family Initiative has encouraged states to reconceptualize, redesign, and 
reconstruct their foster care system to achieve the following new system-wide goals: 



The Foundation’s 
goal in child 
welfare is to help 
neighborhoods 
build effective 
responses to 
families and 
children at 
risk of abuse 
or neglect. 



□ To develop a network of family foster care that is more neighborhood-based, 
culturally sensitive, and located primarily in the communities where the 
children live; 

□ To assure that scarce family foster home resources are provided to all those 
children (and only to those children) who in fact must be removed from their 
homes; 

□ To reduce reliance on institutional or congregate care (in hospitals, psychiatric 
centers, correctional facilities, residential treatment programs, and group homes) 
by meeting the needs of many more of the children in those settings through 
family foster care; 

□ To increase the number and quality of foster families to meet projected needs; 

□ To reunite children with their families as soon as that can safely be accom- 
plished, based on the family’s and children’s needs, not the system’s time frames; 

□ To reduce the lengths of children's stay in out-of-home care; and 

□ To decrease the overall number of children coming into out-of-home care. 



With these goals in mind, the Foundation 
selected and funded three states (Alabama, 
New Mexico, and Ohio) and five Georgia 
counties in August 1993, and two additional 
states (Maryland and Pennsylvania) in 
February 1 994. Los Angeles County was 
awarded a planning grant in August 1996. 
States and counties funded through this 
initiative were asked to develop family- 
centered, neighborhood-based family foster 
care systems within one or more local areas. 



Communities targeted for the initiative 
were to be those with a history of placing 
large numbers of children out of their homes. 
The sites would then become the first phase 
of implementation of the newly conceptual- 
ized family foster care system throughout the 
state. 
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The Tools of Family to Family 

All of us involved in Family to Family quickly became aware that new paradigms, policies, 
and organizational structures were not enough to both make and sustain substantive change 
in the way society protects children and supports families. New ways of actually doing the 
work needed to be put in place in the real world. During 1 996, therefore, the Foundation 
and Family to Family grantees together developed a set of tools that we believe will help 
others build a neighborhood-based family foster care system. In our minds, such tools are 
indispensable elements of real change in child welfare. 

The tools of Family to Family include the following; 



□ Ways to recruit, train, and support foster families; 

□ A decisionmaking model for placement in child protection; 

□ A model to recruit and support relative caregivers; 

□ New information system approaches and analytic methods; 

□ A self-evaluation model; 

□ Ways to build partnerships between public child welfare agencies and the 
communities they serve; 

□ New approaches to substance abuse treatment in a public child welfare setting; 

□ A model to confront burnout and build resilience among child protection staff; 

□ Communications planning in a public child protection environment; 

□ A model for partnerships between public and private agencies; 

□ Ways to link the world of child welfare agencies and correctional systems to 
support family resilience; and 

□ Proven models that move children home or to other permanent families. 



New wc^s of 
actually doing 
the work needed 
to be put in 
place in the 
real world. 



We hope that child welfare leaders and practitioners find one or more of these tools of 
use. We offer them with great respect to those who often receive few rewards for doing this 
most difficult work 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT 

An Afternoon in Child Welfare 

It was fate in the afternoon on a Friday, and everyone was looking forward to the weekend 
when the news came in that a child in our system had died. It was an open case where we 
had placed the child back in the home after removing her earlier. N\y phone started ringing 
off the hook the local TV stations and newspaper, the hospital and the commissioner were 
all calling and wanting to know what had happened. We were busy trying to figure it out 
for ourselves and deciding what we could tell them in the interim. 

I used the after-hours staff to try pulling together what happened. It was not easy at first 
because both the social worker assigned to the case and her supervisor were out on vacation, 
and most of the files for the case were missing. Members of the staff were sent out to inter- 
view the doctors, arrange for the autopsy and coroner’s report, talk with the birth parents 
and police about what they think happened and speak with the foster parents the child had 
stayed with as well. At this point, we were trying to piece together the history of the case 
and what lead to the death. 

The director was designated to speak to the media. For the moment we had to give the 
same pat answers. We could not say too much because of confidentiality issues. The media 
was also hearing from the doctors at the hospital and how they thought that the child should 
not have been sent home. So, we have to explain to the media again what our policies and 
mandates are without being able to go Into the same specifics as the doctors. It was the 
hospital that called the commissioner and told him about the death. He is now on the phone 
with us demanding to know what happened and why he heard from the outside first and 
not us. 

Later the national media started calling, after Connie Chung had talked with the foster 
parents, and were demanding to know what the policy is for returning children to known 
abusers and what are the guidelines for determining how much Is too much and how could 
this have happened in America? We still cannot legally comment on specifics of the case. 
Eventually, the judge who signed the return order will claim that we withheld information, 
and he never would have agreed to sending the child back to the natural family if he had 
all the facts. 

After some time, the after-hours team pulled together enough information to satisfy 
the commissioner. The quality assurance coordinator started to assemble the death review 
team. It is their responsibility to determine formally what happened and assess responsibility. 

The social worker and supervisor have been contacted and should be back in town tomor- 
row. Whether they are reprimanded depends on the report of the death review team. In the 
meantime, I have to worry about both the staffs emotions and work effectiveness. We have 
counselors for them if they want, but I am concerned that they will be overly cautious for 
awhile: less willing to return kids to parents and more likely to pull kids into the system. 

If we end up having to fire the worker or supervisor, then there might be a backlash against 
the management, even though we know that the staff is overworked. Additionally, with this 
hiring freeze in place, we cannot expect to hire replacements anytime soon, which will just 
make workloads even worse. 

All this negative publicity is going to have an effect on our recruiting. More people might be 
discouraged from volunteering, and I do not know if the news media will give the same free 
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publicity for our recruiting events after being 
frustrated with how little we could tell them. 

I'm exhausted. 

These sorts of things keep happening. 

We run around like mad when these crises 
occur and use up a lot of energy, but that does 
not seem to keep the same problems from 
occurring again the next time something awful 
happens. I need some way to step back and 
come up with a method of addressing these 
problems and how they affect our staff and 
the agency as a whole, in order to learn ways 
of responding to them more effectively. 

The Current Situation 

Many of the pressures facing those engaged 
in children and family services are not unique 
to those service providers.Those pressures 
are part of a much larger social and econom- 
ic transformation currently underway that 
has the potential to bring greater dignity to 
our workplaces and to those we serve while 
helping us learn how to build a stronger 
sense of community into our workplaces 
(Weisbord, 1 987). Alternatively those pres- 
sures can cause us to retrench, hunker 
down and decide to wait out the storm in 
hopes that "this too will pass." Organization 
development offers tools and methods for 
managing the tensions that are part of this 
transformation by harnessing the energy of 
the organization and the commitments and 
values of those who work within it. 

A number of external and internal pres- 
sures have led child welfare agencies, human 
services departments, private not-for-profits 
and others devoted to improving the lives 
of children and families to engage in organi- 
zation development efforts. Externally, increas- 
ing demands and responsibilities, shrinking 
resources, and a changing political and legal 
environment have caused those engaged 
in child welfare and family preservation to 
rethink the way they are perceived by the 
communities they serve. Internally, the need 
to contain and cut costs, manage turnover 




rates, use data to manage in the short and 
longer term, and develop new skills to 
achieve targeted outcomes have challenged 
managers to introduce new ways of getting 
work done with fewer resources. 

What Is Organization Development? 

What is organization development (OD), 
and what does "OD" have to do with help- 
ing kids and families? How can organization 
development help address problems like 
those outlined in the story just told? These 
are some of the questions we will address 
in this summary. 

Organization development refers to a 
set of methods and tools for understanding, 
introducing, managing, and sustaining change 
effectively overtime in order to increase 
organizational effectiveness.' Change, and 
our ambivalent relationship to it, may be the 
only constant in our personal lives, the lives 
of the groups we are members of, and the 
lives of the organizations we work in. 

Organization Development often takes 
shape as a long-range effort that is planned, 
implemented system-wide and led from the 
top to improve a system’s problem-solving 
capabilities and its ability to cope with 
change. While led from the top, most suc- 
cessful system-wide change efforts do these 
things well: 

□ Connect Vision to Action - Link OD efforts 
directly to the achievement of the vision, 
objectives, and outcomes that the organi- 
zation must realize in order to improve 
the lives of children and families. 

□ Involve Those Affected by Proposed Change 
in the Design of the Change Effort - Include 
in the design of how best to address and 
adapt to change those people who will 
be affected by the specific changes. This 
takes more time up front, but saves time 
in the long run. As a colleague of ours 
says, "Sometimes you have to take the 
long way around to get there more 
quickly" 



Involve those 
affected by 
proposed 
change in the 
design of the 
change ejffort. 
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Understand 
that excite- 
ment about, 
acceptance of, 
and resistance 
to change are 
all integral 
parts of the 
change process. 




□ Expect and Work Through Resistance. 
Understand that excitennent about, 
acceptance of, and resistance to change 
are all integral parts of the change 
process. Consequently, it is necessary to 
plan ways to acconnnnodate, incorporate, 
and respond to waves of resistance to 
change as part of the work 

□ Build a Shared Language and Understand 
and Work with Change. Work with the 
entire system overtime, building a shared 
language as well as a common set of tools 
and methods for managing change. This 
shared language can become a kind of 
shorthand for setting and managing 
expectations. 

How Can OD Be Useful to Leaders, 
Managers, and Supervisors in Child 
Welfare? 

A. Organization development tools and 
methods can help build a vision that can 
be shared throughout the agency and 
the skills needed to put that vision into 
action to get results. 

People can understandably be overwhelmed 
under the pressure of operating dual organi- 
zational structures, under the stress of 
increasing volume and complexity in work- 
load, all at a time of shrinking resources. 

One of the primary tasks that leaders and 
managers encounter is that of helping people 
contain their anxiety in the face of these 
pressures in orderto focus on the work 
that needs to be done. We have found that 
successful leaders and managers have 
designed their workplaces in such a way 
that desired goals, outcomes, and accomplish- 
ments are clear to all involved and are 
shared by their staffs. 

In some cases, especially in the social 
services, leaders are pressured to articulate 
what amount to unattainable goals. Mile- 
stones, however; and other ways to measure 
progress can be clearly identified, measured, 
and celebrated on the way to what often 
seems like impossible goals. Work activities 
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can be aligned with those milestones. This 
kind of shared clarity can in turn free leaders 
and managers to work more closely with 
community stakeholder groups, the media, 
legislators, and others. 

To create a workplace where outcomes 
and the means to achieving them are shared, 
leaders and managers need to have at least: 

□ A shared vision of what counts as success 
for the organization; 

□ A shared understanding of how people, 
tools, and money can be organized, dis- 
tributed, and developed systematically 
to achieve desired outcomes; 

□ Enough data to track movement toward 
(or away from) desired outcomes; and 

□ Analytic capacity in the organization to 
understand and track data and turn it 
into useful information. 

6. Organization development is most useful 
to leaders and managers when they 
face the following critical challenges: 

□ Keeping the organization focused on a 
critical few desired outcomes while imme- 
diate crises try to replace the important 
with the urgent. 

□ Understanding and addressing the relent- 
less pressures that accompany change; and 

□ Managing the volume and complexity of 
problems and tasks when they increase 
as a consequence of change. 

OD can help provide frameworks for under- 
standing how change works. Novices in 
understanding how to manage its pressures 
often react to change as if the issue is about 
whether one likes change or not, or as if 
change were in itself positive or negative. 
Some may say "I thrive on change,” while 
others might say ”1 avoid change like the 
plague.” Comments like these sidestep some 
critical points: change is inevitable and cannot 
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be avoided, and we all both engage in and 
resist change. 

Think for a few minutes about the kinds 
of pressure you face, externally and internally 
Make a list without going into detail on any 
of them. Which are invigorating and neces- 
sary to make things happen? Which are 
frustrating and exhausting and seem to stand 
firmly in the way of reaching your goals? 
Which are both? Think about those who 
report to you: How would they respond to 
these questions? We have found that it is 
often one's orientation to change and its 
accompanying pressure that makes the differ- 
ence. In some cases it is the fear of what is 
unknown; in others, it is the sheer volume 
that becomes overwhelming. In others, it 
may be the feeling of chaos that comes 
from loss of enough control, or feelings of 
incompetence in the face of new challenges. 

Understanding one's own orientation 
toward change can be useful to a leader or 
manager as he or she begins to build meth- 
ods for helping themselves and their organi- 
zations work with and through change. These 
methods can act, in effect, as containers that 
hold the kinds of concerns mentioned above 
in check. While there is no simple test to 
discover whether your containment methods 
are helping or hindering your organization's 
ability to understand and manage the pres- 
sures of change, the following are a few 
indicators that describe situations where 
current management tactics are not working: 

□ People are asking for more guidance, e.g., 
questions about vision and direction, and 
you feel like you have addressed this a 
million times. You feel like what they are 
really saying is, "Make these problems 

go away." 

□ While you may wish that others would 
handle problems, most final decisions still 
end up on your desk 

□ Individuals are working harder than they 
ever have before but are not getting all of 
their work accomplished. Some people 
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coming in at the case-worker level are 
initially excited, but quickly burn out and 
leave after only a few months on the job. 

□ You continually try to create an atmos- 
phere of collegiality and open discussion, 
but it seems that the most genuine discus- 
sion occurs not during your meetings 

but in the hall. During one-on-one super- 
vision sessions, you either hear that 
everything is fine or that the problems 
your direct reports face are primarily 
about their prior personal history with 
others. 

OD can help you move toward a different 

set of indicators: 

□ People recognize how their function 
impacts other functions, and how all the 
parts fit together in ways that move 

the whole agency forward. Consequently, 
people know when to work alone and 
when to collaborate in teams, within a 
unit and across functions. 

□ Fewer decisions come to you for final 
approval unless you have negotiated with 
others for that role. 

□ Supervision sessions work both ways: you 
coach your direct reports and ask for and 
receive feedback about what you could 
do more of less of or the same to make 
your direct reports more effective. 

□ People throughout the organization have 
moved from asking you to "make these 
problems go away," to inventing ways 
together to manage ongoing dilemmas 
that are here to stay, at least for a while. 

C. Organization development can help 
build a new system while still retaining 
the best features of the old one. We 
used to think about this as building a 
bicycle while riding it, but it now feels 
more like building a rocket ship while 
launching it 



Organization 
development 
can help build 
a new system 
while still 
retaining the 
best features 
of the old one. 
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Some child 
welfare 

agencies began 
to think about 
Family to 
Family less as 
“more work to 
do" and more 
as “a way to 
get work done. ” 



Many organizations faced this problem 
when grappling with how best to fold the 
Family to Family principles into their work 
Family to Family was designed as a set of 
outcomes that targeted changes in foster 
care. In most cases, the first approach to 
Family to Family was to create a separate 
organizational structure that paralleled the 
existing one, often in the form of a separate 
unit that experimented with ways of reaching 
Family to Family outcomes as a pilot project. 
This usually resulted in the creation of simul- 
taneous, dual-service delivery systems: an 
older system that continues to do its work 
while a newer system begins to take shape 
at the same time. They are often set up as 
opposites, one good and the other bad. 
However most organizations, including child 
welfare agencies, find themselves in a process 
of continuous reinvention. There is a continu- 
ous tension between needed innovation and 
existing programmatic ways of doing business. 

The positive aspect of the dual-service 
delivery system approach was that one could 
use a test site or unit to learn how to intro- 
duce and implement Family to Family without 
committing too many resources to it all at 
once. The upside of‘’pilots” is that change 
efforts often need a protected phase at the 
beginning to learn how new ideas will be 
received in a particular organizational culture. 
The downside of pilots is that they do not 
really address what will happen when going 
full-scale, organization-wide. In addition, using 
a pilot approach pulls resources away from 
what many see as the primary work of the 
organization, i.e., making the old system work. 
In this case, kids were still streaming into the 
old system at the same time that staff were 
being pulled away from “the real work” to 
take on apparently lighter workloads on 
Family to Family units. 



Over time some child welfare agencies 
began to take a different approach.They 
realized that principles and methods used 
to reach Family to Family outcomes affected 
the entire system of which foster cane was 
a critical part. They began to think about 
Family to Family less as “more work to do” 
and more as “a way to get work done.” 

When leaders and managers think about 
introducing Family to Family as a way to get 
existing work done differently, and more 
effectively, the work is no longer about oper- 
ating two systems at the same time. Instead, 
the entire older system is examined in light 
of a new lens using Family to Family principles 
and methods, keeping what works and 
replacing what does not with new methods 
of working. The Family to Family method 
emphasized, for example, gathering and 
analyzing data over time and using it to 
manage and make decisions; building stronger 
relationships with the community and the 
media: and working in new and different 
ways with clients, peers, subordinates and 
superiors. 

In other words, some child welfare organi- 
zations reframed the problem of dual over- 
lapping systems into an opportunity to initi- 
ate and manage change. Instead of creating 
an “either-or/old vs. new system” decision, 
they focused on using Family to Family 
principles and methods to change practice - 
from the front line to the top of the organi- 
zation and back again. Their work has been 
by definition incomplete and messy, but the 
change in approach marks a critical step 
in organization development. We offer a 
number of tools for understanding and 
implementing this integrative approach to 
managing change in the pages that follow. 
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How Can Organization Development 
Tools Be Used Effectively in Child 
Welfare? 

Simply providing a toolbox full of organization 
development tools would not be helpful. It is 
important to know how to select the right 
tool for the job. As a famous philosopher 
once said, “When all you have is a hammer; 
the whole world looks like a nail, including 
your thumb.” In order to help with the selec- 
tion process, we first introduce a way to think 
systemically about organizational problems 
and dilemmas. Systems thinking is useful 
both in understanding and addressing organi- 
zational problems in ways that connect each 
person’s part to the whole picture. An intake 
unit, for example, can cut its response time 
down to just a few hours, but if the Child 
Abuse and Neglect and Foster Care units 
cannot handle the incoming caseload, the 
system may fail.Thinking systematically can 
help with problem identification and indicate 



where it would make most sense to focus 
time and attention in order to address those 
problems. Systems thinking is itself a tool. 

The systems thinking section is followed by 
a series of case studies that use systems 
thinking to identify and understand organiza- 
tional problems and introduce tools that can 
help address them. The cases are built on 
experiences we had working with child 
welfare agencies and state departments of 
human services as they introduced Family to 
Family principles into their work. In each case, 
tools appropriate to that case are identified 
and introduced in ways that show how that 
particular tool can be used to address a 
particular problem. A formal description of 
each of the tools used follows each case. 
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SYSTEMS THINKING - 
A TOOL FOR CHILD WELFARE 



Introduction to Systems Thinking 

A system is composed of a set of parts, or subsystems, that together form a complex 
whole. All organizations are systems, but we often forget this in the midst of crises. 
When problems occur our attention is often diverted to the particular part of the 
system where the problem appears. We imagine that if we fix the part, the problem 
will be solved. In the process we often confuse the symptomatic presentation of a 
problem with its cause. Consequently, the same kind of problem occurs again and 
again, as in the description above of an afternoon in child welfare. 

Systems thinking provides a way of understanding a complex set of relationships, 
made up of a number of interdependent parts, as a discrete whole, with a distinct 
boundary that separates the whole system from the rest of the world.^ A child welfare 
agency enacts this set of relationships every day. Internally, the agency struggles to 
get each of its parts to work effectively as a whole system. Outside the agency, the 
community, the courts or the media may look more at the system as a whole, and less 
at its parts, as they assess the results of the agency’s work They often hold the agency 
as a whole responsible if a child is brought into care prematurely, or sent home before 
parents have the skills to care for the child, and a tragedy occurs. 

The success of any system is dependent not only on having the correct parts, or 
subsystems, but depends on the relationships between and among the parts. We often 
think that we understand a system when we understand its parts, but we have only 
just begun. Systems are about the relationships between the parts. The parts need 
not only to be running properly and efficiently in their own environment, they need 
to be cooperating with each other properly as well.^ 

■ Think of a can A car is a complex system made up of a number of subsystems. 
Included in those subsystems are the frame assembly, the ignition system, the braking 
system, the engine system, and so on. Each of these could be thought of separately as 
a system itself, but each of these subsystems needs to work efficiently in relation to 
the others in order to enable the car to operate effectively. In other words, no one 
of these subsystems by itself could make the car move. Each subsystem is a necessary, 
but not a sufficient part of the complex whole we call a car 

Consider a child welfare agency as a system. There are certainly numerous subsys- 
tems at play: investigation, intake, child abuse and neglect services, foster care, counseling 
services, case work, administration, etc. There is a great deal of interdependence 
between and among the parts. A complaint is made to the department, an investigation 
is undertaken, a case worker is assigned to the case, she assesses the situation and has 
the child removed from the home, the child goes to a foster family, and so on. Each of 
these actions involves a different part of the child welfare system. It is, therefore, vital 
that these components coordinate their efforts effectively and efficiently, just as the car 
breaks down if the radiator overheats, the services delivered to the community suffer 
if any component of the social welfare system or interaction between components 
breaks down. Systems thinking is a tool that can be used to assess whether break downs 
have occurred, determine where the source of the problem is, and work to resolve the issues. 
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We are often ambivalent about thinking 
systematically, confusing parts for wholes. Take 
the food system where I live, for example. ‘ 

I used to think highly of myself because I was 
always willing to "help" around the kitchen. 

I would do the dishes, or I would help chop 
vegetables for soup or salad, and so forth. 

My spouse was always less than thrilled, but 
I thought I was "doing my part." The problem 
was that I was only looking at some of the 
parts, and assiduously avoided learning about 
how the parts worked in relationship to each 
other and to the whole home-food system. 
For example, the whole home-food system 
includes "intake" from a number of sources, 
requires knowledge and expectations about 
meal planning as well as knowledge of what 
is still dead or alive in the back of the refrig- 
erator cupboards, etc. In addition, there is 
the "maintenance" subsystem, that includes 
preparing, cooking and cleaning up after 
meals, and so forth. 

Once I understood there was a system, 

I could begin to see how all the parts of that 
system worked interdependently to ensure 
that we were eating well. I could also see 
that I was working in some parts of the 
system, and simultaneously avoiding under- 
standing the system as a whole. Why? I did 
not want to take on what we call the "work 
of worry" about the whole system. I wanted 
that responsibility to lie elsewhere. I would 
just do my part and ask my spouse to worry 
about her parts and the maintenance of 
the whole system. However I still wanted 
to reserve the right to complain if we 
were spending too much money eating at 
restaurants. 

Most leaders face similar dilemmas in 
managing child welfare systems. They are 
responsible for a whole system, which is at 
the same time a subsystem of a larger 
system. From a systems thinking point of 
view, this role comes with an attendant 
set of problems, including: 
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□ How to build an understanding among 
managers and supervisors about how each 
part fits into the whole system in order to 
help them achieve the kind of outcomes 
that will help everyone make the whole 
truly greater than the sum of its parts. 

□ How to best spread across managers and 
supervisors the "work of worry" about 
the system as a whole. 

□ How to create a climate that encourages 
people to pay attention to feedback 
and to learn from failure without fear of 
retribution. 

We find it is helpful to focus on a few key 
concepts in order to begin putting systems 
thinking to work. They include: 

1. Diagnosing Part-Whole Relationships: 
Vicious and Virtuous Cycles 

2. Managing Boundaries 

3. Continuous Learning Through Dialogue 
and Feedback 

Diagnosing Part-Whole Relationships: 
Vicious and Virtuous Cycles 

When thinking systematically, it helps to think 
of work as sets of activities flowing through 
the system. Often in human systems, different 
parts of the system are able to move work 
through at different rates. The processing 
of foster children, for example, may happen 
much faster than the ability to get them 
placed into actual foster homes. In such a 
case, placement is referred to as the "rate- 
limiting step," or "constraint," in the system. 

It will not matter how quickly the upstream 
work that leads to referrals is being done 
if there is a bottleneck downstream.The flow 
of work will pile up when it hits referral. 

We often attribute problems that result in 
bottlenecks to people and their ineffective- 
ness. Systems thinking teaches us to examine 
the problem systematically first, and then 
decide how much of it is attributable to 
specific people. 



Systems 
thinking 
teaches us 
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the problem 
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Once identified, the cause of the con- 
straint may be uncoupled and examined. 
Sometimes parts of the system can be 
improved and the limitation removed or 
lessened. Other times, perhaps due to outside 
pressures, the functioning of a particular part 
of the system cannot be improved. At this 
point, identifying and understanding the 
constraint can be used to adjust the parts 
around it to help work flow in ways that 
do not put too much pressure on people 
in any one part of the system. 

For example, a weak link in many social 
service systems often occurs on the bound- 
ary between service providers and parents. 
Frequently, the focus is on returning the child 
to the family quickly and not on addressing 
the need to improve parenting skills in the 
home. As a result, the child often ends up 
back in the care of the system and the family 
has lost an opportunity for improvement. 



Moreover when this happens the agency 
may have lost some standing in the eyes of 
the community and may be seen as some- 
thing of a revolving door Here, the apparent 
goal of returning the child to the family can 
stand in apparent conflict with the broader 
goal of providing a better home environment 
for both the child and the family. 

A systems thinking approach would ask, 

“Is the particular crisis that occurred today 
part of a larger pattern of activity that occurs 
repeatedly? Let’s look at the relationship 
between the different parts of the system 
involved and examine the pattern of activity 
that occurs time and again, rather than assign- 
ing blame to particular people at this point.” 
One way to do this is to draw the sequence 
of events as they occurThey often run in 
cycles. For example, in the case above we 
could draw the sequence as follows: 



Child removed from family 




Child reunited with parents 
but parents unprepared 
and pattern of abuse returns 




Child placed, but delay in 
parent training and education 
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We call this kind of pattern a vicious cycle. One goal of any organization is to achieve desired 
outcomes by identifying vicious cycles and turning them into virtuous ones. Drawing this cycle 
could help identify which parts of the system are dependent on each other; in this case place- 
ment and training at least. Each could, perhaps, make a case that their part functioned well, and 
yet the system as a whole could fail if its larger goals are not well understood by all the parts. 
Working within each part and between them could help achieve an outcome that would keep 
children reunited with their parent(s), and consequently reduce the rate of return of the same 
children into the system, thereby reducing the stress on other parts of the system as well. 

A virtuous cycle in this case might look something like this: 




Child removed from family 



Child reunited with family 




Pressure managed by 
accountable system for 
setting and overseeing 
expectations for return 
of children and parents 
to each other 




Pressure to return 
children to families 



Child placed and 

parent training begins Followup 

(Placement and training 




Increased percentage of 
reunited families 
without pattern of abuse 
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Problem fulfilling obligations re: 
judicial cases 




More judicial cases 



Greater judicial oversight 




services to address oversight requirements 



Lask of foster parents 





Those foster parents recruited begin Resources (people, time, tools and money) 

to feel underappreciated and leave committed to recruiting more foster parents 





foster families 
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Frequently, managers and leaders are so pressed to manage crisis by crisis in order to keep 
the dike from bursting that it is difficult to find the time to identify vicious cycles and transform 
them into virtuous ones. Paradoxically it is the time spent doing so that can help everyone in 
a social service agency learn how to avoid making the same mistake over and over again. This 
in turn can create space and time to work on other urgent issues. Here is a virtuous cycle 
representation of this process: 



Pressure to meet all sorts of 
demands results in no time 
to think or plan how 
to work more effectively 




Pressure begins to ease 
not only on the 
particular crisis but the 
pattern of crisis as well 



People learn how to address 
the constraint, and learn how to 
identify constraints in the future 



Take time to identify vicious 
cycles that trap the system on 
a- regular basis 





Put resources into managing the constraints 
identified in the vicious cycle 



Unlike a vicious cycle, which continues to spin in the same place, a virtuous cycle can help build 
momentum and movement toward a set of outcomes. As a diagnostic tool, vicious cycles focus 
on the flow of work, and how to design that flow to achieve better results. Individual develop- 
ment and skill improvement are certainly valid goals as well. However in an attempt to identify 
and improve vicious cycles, focusing at first on individual behavior will distract participants from 
the underlying patterns of the cycle. It helps to begin with the flow of work Then, after design- 
ing systems that should function more effectively, address whether individuals are performing 
as expected.This helps create a climate in which those who are responsible for doing the work 
can participate in improving its design and execution without fear of retribution. 



Managing Boundaries 




In tightly coupled systems like child welfare agencies, most constraints are found on the edges 
between one part of the organization and another If we think about work as activities that 
flow through the system, handoffs from one part to another become critical junctures. We 
refer to those transfer points as boundaries. Boundaries can act as permeable membranes 
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through which information passes freely, or 
as impermeable walls that stand in the way 
of collaboration toward critical goals and 
objectives. In a child welfare agency for exam- 
ple, boundaries lie between functions such 
as investigation, intake, child abuse and 
neglect, and foster care. Boundaries also 
exist across hierarchical levels, e.g., between 
a director and his or her program managers, 
managers and supervisors, or supervisors 
and case workers. 

Boundaries are not just lines on an organi- 
zational chart. They are places we create 
everyday where work, information, and the 
expectations about the quality of care are 
transferred from one person or group to 
another They are places where people 
negotiate with each other to determine 
what they will and won't do to meet not 
only the needs of their part of the system, 
but the needs of the system as a whole. 

We think of boundaries as geographical 
spaces that are created by people as they 
work with each other to decide what needs 
to be done about an abused child, to deter- 
mine caseload distribution, to change the way 
two units are working together or to ensure 
that core values agreed upon at the top of 
an organization are shared and acted on as 
service is delivered to clients. 

The boundary between a system and its 
external environment is critical as well. In the 
case of social service agencies, those on the 
other side of the boundary include commu- 
nity groups, the judicial system, the media, and 
others who have a stake in the work of child 
welfare organizations. 

The ways in which internal boundaries are 
managed affect how external boundaries, 
such as those with the community are man- 
aged. When citizens call to report a problem, 
do the people they speak to give an impres- 
sion of being knowledgeable, competent, and 
comprehensive? When the social worker goes 



into the community is she seen as profession- 
al, assured, and competent? Is the response 
time between a call being placed to the 
organization and a social worker following 
up reasonable? While some of these activities 
appear to be internal, each occurs on the 
boundary of the organization with its exter- 
nal environment. 

The answers to questions like these will 
greatly influence the degree to which the 
community sees an agency as a place where 
help can be found, and the degree to which 
the agency is regarded as ineffectual and 
unhelpful. Systems thinking can help you 
differentiate where the problem is located 
from the symptomatic way it comes to your 
attention. In other words, the repercussions 
will not necessarily appear where the prob- 
lem is occurring. The percentage of children 
coming into the system with severe injury 
may increase, not because the rates of abuse 
are changing in the community, but because 
the members of the community have come 
to the conclusion that the system is unre- 
sponsive to minor cases, and so the call is 
not placed and intervention does not occur 
until the case becomes serious. 

When beginning to identify and work 
with boundaries, we recommend thinking 
of each unit as a team. Some parts of each 
unit’s work will focus internally and other 
parts are likely to focus externally e.g., on 
building relationships with community groups. 
Each team should be able to answer ques- 
tions like these: 

□ Why are we doing this work? What is 
our contribution to the whole system? 
What is the part we play? 

□ What is our task(s)? What do we do that 
gives us our identity and differentiates us 
from others? 

□ What mix of skills do we need to do 
this work? What is missing? 

□ What are we accountable for and to 
whom are we accountable? 
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□ What assumptions do we make based 
on what we do vs. what others do? 

Whom do we include in our team? 

How many other teams are there? 

□ What do we need from other teams that 
would make our job easier; and what do 
they need from us? 

We often assume that all team members 
agree about what they are supposed to do, 
but understandings may vary widely among 
its members. Taking the time to come to a 
negotiated agreement as a team in response 
to the questions above is a giant step in itself 
After establishing a common understand- 
ing of the roles and responsibilities of the 
various teams within the system, you can look 
at the flow of work across teams/units/func- 
tions. Boundary management questions will 
immediately come to the fore; Are the foster 
parents sufficiently trained to handle the 
strains we ask them to? What are the key 
boundaries they need to manage? Are they 
supported by other parts of the system in 
ways that help them meet their objectives? 
Are the file and data systems unified across 
teams so that everyone has access to the full 
information about a case? Do the relevant 
case workers have enough time to be avail- 
able to testify at the court cases that develop 
without the rest of their caseload suffering? 

Often the most productive problems are 
found on critical boundaries, while investigat- 
ing misunderstandings, mistakes, or insufficient 
exchange of information between teams. 
Investigation often reveals not only a one- 
time problem, but a systemic constraint that 
contributes to a vicious cycle. When this 
happens, mistakes and problems can become 
genuine learning opportunities that can help 
turn a vicious cycle into a virtuous one. 
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Continuous Learning Through 
Dialogue and Feedback 

It is easy to say that mistakes offer rich 
opportunities for learning how to improve 
performance. It is very difficult, however; to 
create a climate where managers and 
employees actually believe this is possible, 
a climate of respectful, direct talk without 
recrimination. Systems thinking tools can help 
you create this climate in a number of ways. 
They do this by: 

□ Focusing first on analyzing workflow and 
the relationship of parts of the organiza- 
tion to the whole enterprise, rather than 
immediately placing blame on individuals 
in the part of the organization where the 
problem appeared. 

□ Creating opportunities to learn by doing - 
what we call “action learning.” 

□ Encouraging continuous learning through 
dialogue and feedback, when things 

go wrong as well as when they go as 
expected. 

We used a car analogy earlier to describe a 
system. A car is an example of a mechanical 
system. Cars are not capable of both diagnos- 
ing and repairing themselves, at least not yet. 
Human systems are not simply mechanical, 
they are purposeful, or transformational as 
well, i.e., they have the ability to change."^ 

We have the ability to diagnose and address 
problems as they arise and transform our- 
selves and our organizations in the process. 

To transform themselves, human systems 
rely on the ability of their members to learn. 
Much of the opportunity for learning occurs 
when and where things break down, which, as 
discussed above, is often on the boundaries 
between the parts of the system. It is a man- 
agement truism that it is important “to catch 
people doing something right.” Yet fruitful 
learning comes from direct talk and feedback 
about things that have not gone as expected 
as well. This is especially true in times of rapid 
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change, when it is critical to discover if what 
a leader or manager has said is what was 
heard in the way it was intended and when 
it is critical to get feedback from the frontline 
in order to know if one is leading in ways 
that help those in the middle and on the 
frontline deliver the kind and quality of 
service the organization stands for 

Our understanding of how the relation- 
ships among the parts of a system are work- 
ing comes from feedback To use the care 
analogy one last time, the indicator light on 
the dashboard gives us feedback that we can 
choose to use or ignore about the radiator 
overheating. If the radiator overheats, the 
engine will shut down and the car will even- 
tually stop moving. In human systems prod- 
uctive feedback often comes from failure 
indicators as well. However we often look 
at failure as a particular person's fault, or at 
the failure of one part of the system, thereby 
missing the opportunity to learn and adjust 
based on the feedback provided about the 
system as a whole and the relationships 
among its parts. 

We often shy away from examining mis- 
takes, especially in a field like child welfare 
where the lives of children hang in the bal- 
ance. This is a logical response to the kinds 
of serious and recalcitrant problems faced by 
child welfare workers everyday However this 
kind of response can doom us to relive the 
same problem again and again. Our immedi- 
ate response to mistakes, which often appear 
in the form of crises, is to react and patch 
up the particular crisis as quickly as possible 
in the short term, and move on to the next 
one. We need to protect ourselves in order 
to continue to work in such a volatile envi- 
ronment. It can be painful to revisit mistakes, 
especially when another crisis is looming. 
Systems thinking tools can help provide a 
climate of safety in which to work with 
mistakes as critical data in the diagnosis and 
management of organizational dilemmas. 



Systems Thinking - Implications 
for Action 

Systems thinking does not change the 
primary task that managers and leaders in 
social welfare face, i.e., the task of creating 
a context in which desired outcomes for 
children and families can be reached. 
However it can help you differentiate 
between being responsible for creating the 
context or conditions for success and doing 
it all yourself Recall the problem of the 
leader for whom too many decisions wind 
up back on his or her desk after he or she 
thought they would be handled by others. 
Systems thinking encourages leaders and 
managers to: 

Create a Shared Vision 

If the whole is to become greater than 
the sum of its parts, the parts need to be 
involved in creating the whole - in this case 
represented, for example, by the vision of 
the agency. This is very different than believ- 
ing that one person at the top is responsible 
for the vision and everyone else for execut- 
ing it. Including others throughout the organi- 
zation does not mean, however that the 
vision is up for grabs. A leader and his or 
her top team need to set the parameters 
within which the vision is created, including 
any constraints posed by forces beyond 
your control. 

One of our colleagues, Marv Weisbord, 
calls this "bringing the whole system into 
the room." Buy-in is created when those 
responsible for executing the work are 
involved in its design. Depending on the 
size, the complexity, and the particular 
demands faced by your organization, you 
can do this over time in layers, or work 
with the entire organization in a large group. 
(See Building a Shared Vision and Setting 
Priorities for further information.) 
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Use the Hierarchy Effectively 

Some people imagine that if hierarchical 
command and controls disappeared, every- 
thing would work more smoothly. However; 
it is often not the hierarchical role system 
that is at fault, but the way it is deployed. 
Hierarchies can be well suited to child 
welfare settings when managers and leaders 
do not confuse their responsibilities with 
those of the people who report to them. 

This tends to occur when those who have 
been successful as social workers are thrust 
into managerial and leadership roles, and it is 
believed that they will be successful managers 
because they were successful social workers. 

Managers face different challenges. One 
of the most important is the challenge of 
building effective working relationships where 
expectations are clear and aligned with an 
agreed upon set of outcomes. Systems think- 
ing can help you build these working relation- 
ships by opening up channels for learning and 
feedback where none existed before. Once 
those channels are open, systems thinking 
tools can help you manage the boundary 
relationships between the units and/or divi- 
sions you are responsible for and help you 
coach those who report to you about how 
to build teams of their own. Systems thinking 
tools can help you distribute work effectively 
and hold people accountable by negotiating 
mutually agreed upon goals.They can help 
you build teams that work cohesively as you 
focus on the relationship between the parts. 
Perhaps the greatest challenge is to devote 
time and attention to these tasks while being 
pulled in other directions by the latest crisis. 
(See cases and tools on Building Effective 
Working Relationships for further information.) 



Build a Learning Agenda for Yourself 
andYourTeam 

In a world of continuous change, staff 
turnover cost containment, drug addiction, 
and pressure from the media and other 
external forces, it is not easy to make the 
time to learn new skills. The alternative may, 
however be another turn on the vicious 
cycles that seem to create more and more 
work to do in less and less time. One of our 
responsibilities as managers and leaders is to 
create the space and time to help members 
of our organizations develop ways of working 
effectively in a continuously changing work 
environment. Easy to say and difficult to do. 

One way to start is to build a learning 
agenda for yourself What do you need to 
learn to be more effective in your role? Take 
the time to meet with your team to build 
a learning agenda with them. Identify the 
problems you face as a system. Systems think- 
ing can help you diagnose those problems 
and decide which are fixable and which are 
constraints that need to be managed to 
make the rest of the job possible. You will 
be building the strength of your team as you 
do so. 

Next, work with your team to strengthen 
the project management skills needed to 
tackle those problems. They may be deciding 
how to divide up the work or who should 
be responsible for what. They may concern 
building a new system while maintaining the 
old one. Decide who needs to be in the 
room to do the diagnosis needed as well 
as solve particular problems. Decide what 
data you need to track your work and to 
support decisionmaking in the short term 
and the longer term. Create a path that 
begins with the end you want to achieve 
and works back from there to determine 
the work needed as well as the resources 
it will take to reach your goal. (See Creating 
a Framework for Managing Projects for further 
information.) 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT 

TOOLS 

The section that follows introduces a number of tools that can be useful to those facing 
the challenges of managing and leading child welfare organizations in turbulent times. 
Rather than simply list the tools, they are introduced within case studies in which they 
were used to address particular problems. 

The case studies grow out of our work with the Family to Family grantee states. In 
each case particular organizational problems are introduced along with tools that can be 
used to address those problems. In our work with the grantee states, we found that many 
leaders and managers were very creative in their use of OD tools.They discovered that 
the value of the tools does not lie in the tools themselves as much as in the way they 
are used. 

There are four case studies. Following each case study the tools used in that case are 
described in detail. Each summary outlines when and where to deploy a particular tool, 
as well as a step-by-step method for using it effectively. 

□ Case Study One - Building a Shared Vision and Setting Priorities: A New Leader’s Story 

■ Tool A: Guiding Principles 

■ Tool B: Approach to Ranking Priorities 



□ Case Study Two - Building Effective Working Relationships: A Program Manager’s Story 

■ Tool A: Responsibility Charting 

■ Tool B: Role Negotiation 

□ Case Study Three - Getting Task Forces Started: A State Director’s Point of View 

■ Tool A:Task Forces: Beginning the Work 

■ Tool B: Driving an Initiative 

■ Tool C: Defining, Clarifying, and Confirming the Task of an Initiative 

□ Case Study Four - Creating a Framework for Managing Projects: 

A Mid-level Manager's Viewpoint 

■ Tool A: Stakeholder Mapping 

■ Tool B: Communicating 

■ Tool C: Using a Meetings Map 

24 

■ Tool D: Building a-Meeting Cycle 
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In order to provide greater relevance to a variety of child welfare settings, each case 
study is written from the point of view of a leader or manager in child welfare, and each is 
written from a different point of view Those points of view are as follows: 



Case Study 


Perspectives 


Case Study One - Building a Shared 
Vision and Setting Priorities 


New leader of a county social 
services agency 


Case Study Two — Building Effective 
Working Relationships 


Program manager of a child 
welfare agency 


Case Study Three - Getting Task 
Forces Off the Ground 


State director of a statewide 
reform initiative 


Case Study Four - Creating a 
Framework for Managing Projects 


Mid-level manager in a social 
services agency 



For those interested in further discussion of organization development tools and methods, 
we have included a selected bibliography of readings that more deeply explore OD in a 
variety of settings. 
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CASE STUDY 
BUILDING A SHARED VISION 
AND SETTING PRIORITIES 

Task 

As a new leader entering the organization from the outside, I knew what I had to 
accomplish: stabilize the organization, forge stronger working relationships with judges, 
the community and the media, reduce time from investigation to intake, and improve 
outcomes for kids and families. I knew I could not do this by myself I needed a vision 
that everybody could join in and sign up for an agency where each person could 
understand how their part or position contributed to achieving that vision. I knew 
what I wanted: the question was how to get there. I could tell people what to do, but 
I had been down that road before and knew that if people just mouthed my ideas, it 
would not work 

My tasks were numerous. First, I had to figure out what I wanted as outcomes and 
give people some guidelines within which to create the vision - to be honest about 
what was in bounds and what was out. Second, I had to help guide the organization 
in constructing our vision while keeping my own mind open, based on how the work 
unfolded. Third, I had to make sure our vision was focused on the challenges we faced 
and not only on ourselves. It would be vital, for example, to not just have an internal 
vision of how our organization would work but also how we would relate to and 
work with the outside world. 

Setting 

We were working within the constraints of a consent decree that required us to 
radically change the way we worked, while still living with the existing system that we 
had in place. With caseloads at historically high levels and a hiring freeze imposed on 
us, staff morale was at an all-time low and it seemed like every decision ended up back 
on my desk Files were missing, and our relationship with key judges was strained due 
in part to neglect, late filings and the like. The newspaper was blaming us for everything 
imaginable, while the state department thought we were being mavericks, intentionally 
out to rock the boat. 

At the same time, the majority of our managers, supervisors, and caseworkers wer^ 
very dedicated people. They were simply overwhelmed. We had a backlog of cases that 
resulted in long delays in getting children into the system. It seemed that as soon as 
new caseworkers were trained, they would be lured away by another job with better 
prospects. The frustration created friction internally, and people hunkered down within 
their units, blaming others for delays, and not wanting to take on anything "extra.” As 
a result, handoffs from one unit to another were strained, and it was the kids who 
started falling through the cracks. 

What We Did 

I called a meeting of the leadership team and asked them to think with me about how 
we could build a vision of what we wanted to see in the future rather than a laundry 
list of all the problems we faced today and why they are insurmountable. They needed 
time to vent before we could do that, so we began focusing on the vision at our next 
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meeting. This was clearly going to be a 
process not a project, and we would need 
a series of gatherings to accomplish the task. 
We set up a three-meeting cycle to outline 
a process for building an agency-wide vision. 

When we met the second time, I learned 
two things: first, that I could not facilitate 
and participate in the work at the same time, 
it was too confusing. Second, my leadership 
team was a group of dedicated individuals, 
not a team. Each member had become so 
consumed by individual responsibilities and 
the pressure of daily crises that they had 
not been able to focus on how each part fit 
with the other parts of the system. They had 
assumed I would handle all of the integration 
work. No wonder so many things were 
ending up on my desk. Their direct reports 
probably made the same assumptions about 
them that they made about me. When in 
doubt, push it up. 

We asked an outside consultant with 
whom people had some prior experience 
to help us. That enabled me to take on a 
different role at our meetings. We decided 
that, as the people responsible for the well 
being of the organization, we needed to get 
our house in order before asking the rest 
of the organization to participate. We would 
be abdicating our responsibility otherwise. 

At the same time, we put a time limit 
on the work of forging a team because we 
wanted to build our vision with the rest of 
the agency and not present something pre- 
cooked to them. We used ourselves as a 
pilot experiment. Our goal was to design a 
method for working with the entire agency 
to build a shared vision of the future, and we 
had to be able to work with each other first. 

We decided that we faced a double task 
to outline a vision and to set priorities for 
howto achieve it. The vision, therefore, had 
to be doable. Our first attempts at articulat- 
ing a vision were abstract and disconnected 
from our everyday work We decided to 
begin by describing how we wanted to work 
together Then we could decide what out- 



comes we wanted to reach and how to 
reach them. We realized that our specific 
tasks would change over time. If we learned 
how to work together we knew we had the 
expertise and the will to get the work done. 

We had talked ourselves down almost 
every possible road in the past. So, we chose 
not to begin with a general discussion, but 
instead ask each member of the team to 
draw two pictures: one of their vision of the 
work of the organization as a whole, and 
the other of how we could work together 
to accomplish it. This felt awkward at first, 
but turned out to be a very powerful piece 
of work. It was surprising how different some 
of our impressions and insights were. This 
was the starting point for an unusually open 
discussion of our visions of the organization. 
The drawings allowed each of us to reveal 
assumptions, hopes, and points of view that 
had been difficult to put into words.Then, as 
we drew each other out in our discussions 
about the drawings, we discovered things 
about our own and others' perspectives 
that we had not articulated before. 

We took our time working through the 
drawings and came up with a set of’guiding 
principles." (See Tool A: Guiding Principles that 
outlined the criteria for how we believed the 
agency should work and how we wanted to 
work together to make that happen.) These 
guiding principles included: 

□ Everyone is here to work together 
towards the same goals of helping kids 
and families. 

□ All ideas deserve a fair and open hearing. 

□ Outside of this room we all stand together 
behind the work 

We used those guiding principles to think 
about what we needed to accomplish over 
the next three years. It was difficult to look 
further out than that given the realities of 
legislative and election cycles. Yet, we knew 
we needed to bridge forward at least to the 
next administration. 
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development 
became as 
important 
as control and 
measurement 
in creating 
a climate of 
accountability. 




To determine what we specifically wanted 
to accomplish, we asked ourselves this ques- 
tion, "What do we want to be known for in 
the eyes of our clients and the community 
three years from now? What will we have 
accomplished?" We each contributed our 
top three to five statements in the form of 
outcomes, like: 

□ We will be an agency that loses staff due 
to their success, not due to their failure. 

□ We will be an agency that has almost 
90 percent of our adoptable children 
placed within three months of becoming 
eligible. 

□ We will be an agency that is respected by 
the community and that private caregivers 
want to work with. 

Then we tested those statements against our 
guiding principles and put together a draft set 
of priorities for our work this year (See Tool 
B: Approach to Ranking Priorities.) 

We were ready at this point to go out 
and repeat these steps with our teams of 
managers, supervisors, and case workers. We 
designed the method for creating the vision 
and set the parameters that outlined what 
was in or out of bounds. Within those para- 
meters we opened up the discussion broadly 
to create a vision and a set of priorities we 
could all believe in and aspire to. 

What We Learned 

Our vision and priority-setting work moved 
from being abstract to being quite practical. 

I had been worried at the beginning that 
we would spend a lot of time talking around 
issues, wishing the difficult work away ending 
up with an exercise in analysis paralysis. 

Setting deadlines and taking the time up 
front for people to simply voice their opin- 
ions paid off in the long run. Everyone knew 
there was an endpoint to the discussion, and 
that their voice would be heard. We posted 
a schedule of meetings that outlined how 
everyone would be included. 
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Being clear up front that the leadership 
team would be making the final decisions 
helped as well. It forced me to relinquish 
some control and put the burden of respon- 
sibility squarely on the shoulders of my man- 
agers. At first, they were surprised that there 
were so many things for which I did not 
need to be the final authority. However if 
they were the final authority they had to tell 
their supervisors,"! want us to improve our 
relationship with the judge," instead of "The 
director said we should ..." 

This brought managers together They 
needed to support each other when a super- 
visor tested their resolve by going to more 
than one manager to question a decision. 

In addition, my leadership team needed to 
truly believe in the work they were doing 
if they were to get their direct reports to 
own it as well. 

Success did not happen overnight. We 
made a number of false starts along the way. 
We were sluggish at the beginning, and super- 
visors and case workers did not believe they 
were really going to have a voice in the 
process. We needed the time, however to 
come together as a team and agree on what 
was open for negotiation and what was not. 
Otherwise we would send mixed messages 
and derail the very process of ownership 
throughout the agency that we were trying 
to put in place. 

Along the way we learned that the 
hierarchy was not such a bad thing after all 
as long as we each took up our responsibility. 
In fact we found that it was at least as difficult 
to find ways to encourage, develop and 
support the people we work with as it was 
to tell them what to do. Support and devel- 
opment became as important as control 
and measurement in creating a climate of 
accountability. 

We learned that if we focused on roles 
rather than on individual personalities, there 
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would be less internal fighting. We worked 
in groups, but pushed back against the wish 
to come up with group consensus too 
quickly. We did this in a very simple way by 
asking each person to contribute his or her 
thoughts about an issue from their role point 
of view before we discussed the issue as a 
group. Looking at critical issues in terms of 
roles, we were able to examine how work 
flowed through the system, We began to 
reduce duplication of effort and achieve 
greater consistency and quality in our work 

We realized early on that we were not 
going to get everyone on board. Some 
people were going to move, others retire, 
and still others hang on until the last possible 
minute. What we needed was critical mass. 

To accomplish that we had to create enough 
safety to challenge the pervasive attitude that 
critique would inevitably lead to someone's 
retaliating against you. People were skeptical 
and rightly so. We continue even now to 
chip away at a long history of internal strug- 
gle and external blame in order to address 
this problem. People have begun to feel 
encouraged in part because we have some 
success stories to tell. 

We are able to tell many of those success 
stories because we now have the data to 
back them up. It seemed ironic to me at first 
that it took a qualitative process to reinforce 
the value of quantitative measurement. We 
worked back from our vision of the agency 
and how we wanted to work together to a 
set of outcomes that would be our signs of 
success. When we set targets that could 
mark milestones and measure that success, 
the need for data to simply count and man- 
age week to week and year to year suddenly 
made sense to people, where before it had 
not. Perhaps this awareness was due partly 
to the creation of a safe enough environment 
within which managers could feel comfort- 
able saying they did not know how to gather 
or manage using data. Management skills 



became something to develop rather than 
something one was supposed to be born 
with. 

For further discussion of Case Study One 
see the following: 

□ Tool A: Guiding Principles 

□ Tool B: Approach to Ranking Priorities 

Case Study One - Tool A: 

Guiding Principles 

Why 

Meeting participants often have ideas about 
what a solution should look like without 
knowing what the particular solution should 
be. Sharing those ideas in the form of guiding 
principles early in the process enables the 
group to share preferences and capture its 
thinking as a group. When the initiative is 
complicated, guiding principles help each 
group carry out its tasks in straightforward 
ways. 

What 

Guiding principles are working agreements 
about what counts as a good process or 
solution. Sometimes a principle will describe 
the criteria for a good recommendation. We 
will test every recommendation against the 
questions: “What is best for our clients? and 
What is best for the agency?" Sometimes 
a principle will describe how the work will 
be done - “We will involve frontline workers 
in the development of programs." 

Both types of principles help the group 
develop recommendations and communica- 
tions that will support an effective hand off 
of their work. Note that neither guiding 
principle is a recommendation or a solution - 
in the first case, the focus and level of invest- 
ment is yet to be determined. In the second 
case, the programs themselves are not 
designed. However the principles limit what 
counts as a desired solution and thereby 
help focus the work of the group. 




Guiding 
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Because guiding principles are working 
agreements, the group can choose to change 
or eliminate a principle if It seems to stand 
in the way of a good solution. For example, 
“We will hire from our supervisor work force 
for the manager positions” might be a guiding 
principle. It gives everyone an idea of the set 
of skills and experiences the group prefers 
in that position. If there were not enough 
candidates for that role, the group might 
use the guiding principle to define what the 
manager position needed, without limiting its 
view of where those skills might be found. 

Guiding principles differ from ground rules 
in their focus: guiding principles focus on the 
task and the work both inside and outside 
of the meeting, while ground rules describe 
how the members of the group work with 
each other. 

When 

A first set of guiding principles is usually 
developed early in a meeting or initiative. The 
group often posts the principles for reference 
during their time together and adds to them 
as new characteristics or criteria are devel- 
oped. When workteams or subcommittees 
are formed, the guiding principles are provid- 
ed to the new groups to help them under- 
stand their task and the perspectives of the 
task force or steering committee. 

Where 

Guiding principles can be used whenever a 
group comes together to address a particular 
problem or make a recommendation. They 
are most useful in complicated initiatives that 
may have a steering committee or a number 
of workteams addressing different aspects 
of the task or problem. 



How 

The group can develop a series of guiding 

principles, using other brainstorming 

techniques. 

1 . The facilitator begins by explaining what 
guiding principles are, and how they can 
be useful. He or she might say, 'A guiding 
principle describes what counts as a good 
solution. An example of a guiding principle 

is, “All new programs will be pilot tested 
before finalizing.” 

2. The facilitator asks members to offer 
guiding principles. 

3. If there is widespread agreement across 
the group, the principle becomes part 
of the working agreements of the group. 

If there is disagreement - or if two 
candidates for guiding principles conflict - 
the group can discuss the issue or table 
both suggestions. It is often useful to note 
the disagreement, but not rush to resolve 

it. 

4. The list of guiding principles accepted by 
the group is posted during the meeting. 

As discussion continues, additional guiding 
principles may emerge. These can be 
added to the list. 

5. If workteams or subcommittees are 
formed, the guiding principles should be 
provided to those groups as part of their 
orientation to the work It is useful to 
post these principles whenever the group 
comes together to work 
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Case Study One -Tool B: 

Approach to Ranking Priorities 

Why 

Often groups that are working on complex 
problems find themselves unable to choose 
what goals they most need to focus on. They 
have difficulty identifying which initiatives are 
most vital to overall success and centering 
their time and energy on these issues. 

This tool is used to: 

□ Help a group create a ranking of initiatives 
from a list of strategic initiatives or opera- 
tional tasks. 

□ Provide a framework for helping groups 
use both quantitative and qualitative 
reasoning to create this list. 

□ Facilitate consensus building among 
individuals in the group about which 
initiatives are important in what order 
and why. 

What 

This tool is designed to help groups or 
individuals rank strategic and operational 
initiatives so that they can develop a realistic 
and manageable implementation plan. It is 
based on a simple technique for scoring an 
initiative by assessing its value with respect 
to criteria such as “urgency" "importance," 
and “resource intensity'The intent is to bring 
individual assumptions or biases regarding 
the initiatives into the open so that the group 
can then reach an agreement as to its 
priorities in a mindful, deliberative way. 



Who 

Ranking priorities can be done by any group 
or individual with a complex set of tasks to 
accomplish and limited time and resources. 

It is particularly appropriate for groups with 
unclear authorization or direction either 
from themselves or from superiors or for 
groups at the top of their organizations 
seeking to put a particular vision into action. 

How 

There are seven steps in ranking priorities. 

1 . Create the list of possible initiatives. 

2. Establish criteria for setting priorities. 

3. Rank the criteria. 

4. Come to consensus on the criteria. 

5. Score the initiatives. 

6. Rank the initiatives. 

7. Analyze the results of the scores and 
rankings. 

Please take the time to read the next few 
pages as we walk you through each step 
using an example. It may look difficult at 
first, but it's pretty straightforward and will 
save you a great deal of time in the end. 
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Step One: 

Creating the List of Possible Initiatives 

The list of possible initiatives is created out of a normal process of group deliberation.The 
goal here is not to eliminate initiatives, but ratherto build a comprehensive list that covers 
the major concerns of the group. A typical group may create a list of 12-15 possible initiatives, 
knowing that not all members of the group may think that certain items warrant attention 
and that the resources of the group will never be sufficient to address all the items fully. 

A short list of initiatives may include such areas as; 

1. Decrease time between intake and investigation. 

2. Increase the retention rate of foster parents. 

3. Reduce the number of foster families that the typical child stays with while in system. 

4. Develop an improved training and mentoring program for social workers. 

5. Reorganize the organization structure to be more community based and oriented. 

6. Develop a broadly integrated system to coordinate providing mutually reinforcing services 
to children and biological parents. 



Step Two: 

Establishing Criteria for Setting Priorities 

In orderto rank the initiatives, the group must agree on common criteria forjudging the 

options.These can be chosen out of the specific nature of the group's work or developed by 

the leader for the particular situation at hand. We recommend the following general criteria 

that can be applied to any set of initiatives. 

1 . Urgency - How urgent is the initiative to the accomplishment of our overall goal or mission? 
If unaddressed in the short term, does this issue jeopardize operations and prevent us from 
addressing much of significance? 

2. Precondition - Is accomplishing this initiative some necessary precondition to the success 
of another initiative? Do we need to consider where this initiative fits into a sequence of 
projects? 

3. Importance - How important is this initiative to the accomplishment of our goal? If we do 
not undertake it, are we in danger of seriously compromising our efforts? Possible long-term 
unknown consequences should be considered here equally with shorter-term known 
consequences. 

4. Resource Intensity - How resource intensive is this initiative in the time frame at hand? 

Can we achieve it with currently available resources, or will we need to reduce the 
allocation to some other project, and what are the consequences if that happens? 

5. Side Effects - Would accomplishing this initiative risk leading to many negative side effects? 
These can be interpersonal conflicts, reduced retention rates, alienating stakeholders, etc. 
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Step Three: 

Ranking the Criteria 

Before assessing the initiatives, it is necessary to rank the criteria that will be used. The most 
effective way to do this is to think about the broader problem or challenge that gave rise to 
the initiatives in the first place. Relative to this broader challenge, is "urgency” of the highest 
significance, or is it the kind of problem with a high danger of negative “side effects"? 

Each member of the group then ranks the criteria by distributing ten points among them. 
Here are the weighting decisions of two members of a group. Note the differences and move 
to Step 4. You are more than halfway there. 



Criterion 


Member A 
Weight Points 




Urgency 


1 




Importance to the Organization's Strategic Goals 


2 




Precondition to Other Activities in the Plan 


2 




Resources Intensity 


3 




Side Effects 


2 




Total 


10 





Criterion 


Member B 
Weight Points 


Urgency 

Importance to the Organization s Strategic Goals 
Precondition to Other Activities in the Plan 


3 

1 

1 


Resources Intensity 


2 


Side Effects 


3 


Total 


10 
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Step Four: 

Coming to Consensus on the Criteria 

After each member has ranked the criteria, the rankings across the group of initiatives can 
be compared and an average score can be calculated for each criterion.To calculate the 
average for a criterion, add together the weight that each group member gave that criterion 
and then divide by the number of group members. 

Group members can survey the chart looking for places where a person’s score differs 
significantly from the rest of the group. The differences can then be discussed and the process 
repeated until consensus is reached or the leader of the group makes a final ranking decision. 
Below is a chart averaging the weighting of Member A and Member B. 



Criterion 


Member A 
Weight Points 


Member B 
Weight Points 


Group 


Urgency 


1 


3 


(1+3) -2 = 2 


Importance to 
the Organization’s 
Strategic Goals 


2 


1 


(2+1) - 2 = 1.5 


Precondition to 
Other Activities 
in the Plan 


2 


1 


(2+1) - 2 = 1.5 


Resources Intensity 


3 


2 


(3+2) - 2 = 2.5 


Side Effects 


2 


3 


(2+3) - 2 = 2.5 


Total 


10 


10 


(10+10) -2=10 



So, the final chart showing the group’s decision about how much weight each criterion has 
would look like this: 



Criterion 


Group 

Weighting Points 


Urgency 


2 


Importance to the Organization’s Strategic Goals 


1.5 


Precondition to Other Activities in the Plan 


1.5 


Resources Intensity 


2.5 


Side Effects 


2.5 


Total 


10 
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Step Five: Scoring the Initiatives 

Each group member will then score each initiative on each of the criteriaThe scale is from 
zero to ten. A score of zero means that the consequences of passing over this initiative are 
minor with respect to this criterion. So, a "precondition" score of zero means that this initiative 
is not vital to the accomplishment of other work. 

Conversely, a score of ten means that the consequences of not acting on this initiative are 
serious. An "urgency” score of ten would mean that the overall success of the organization's 
goals hinges on the quick accomplishment of this item. 

Let's choose several of the initiatives from the list above to focus on: 

1 . Increase the retention rate of foster parents. 

2. Develop an improved training and mentoring program for social workers. 

3. Reorganize the organization structure to be more community based and oriented. 

Below is the sample Initiative Weight Points chart for one member 

Member A: 



Criterion 


Retention 

Rate 

Increase 


Improved 

Training 

Program 


Become 

Community 

Based 


Urgency 


8 


1 


3 


Importance to 
the Organization's 
Strategic Goals 


8 


2 


1 


Precondition to 
Other Activities 
in the Plan 


1 


3 


4 


Resources Intensity 


1 


5 


5 


Side Effects 


1 


7 


3 
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Of course, Member B might put together a very different chart. 



Member B: 



Criterion 


Retention 

Rate 

Increase 


Improved 

Training 

Program 


Become 

Community 

Based 


Urgency 


2 


3 


3 


Importance to 
the Organization’s 
Strategic Goals 


2 


1 


1 


Precondition to 
Other Activities 
in the Plan 


3 


4 


4 


Resources Intensity 


4 


6 


7 


Side Effects 


3 


3 


1 



Step Six: Ranking the Initiatives 

The final value of each initiative for each group mennber is a function of two factors: how 
the initiative was ranked on each of the criteria and how the group ranked the criteria with 
respect to each other For each initiative, nnultiply its criteria score by each of the correspond- 
ing criteria weight points and total the results. Each initiative will then have a single value for 
each individual reflecting his or her opinion of its priority level and can be ranked relative to 
all the other priorities. 

So, the calculation for the priority weight that Member A assigns to increasing the retention 
rate of foster parents would look like this: 



Criterion 


Consensus 
Criteria 
(Step 4) 


Member A 
Retention Rate 
(Step 5) 


Criteria Weight Points* 
Initiative Weight Points 


Urgency 


2 


8 


2*8= 16 


Importance to 
the Organization’s 
Strategic Goals 


1,5 


8 


1,5 * 8 = 12 


Precondition to 
Other Activities 
in the Plan 


1,5 


1 


1.5 * 1 = 1.5 


Resources Intensity 


2.5 


1 


2.5 * 1 = 2,5 


Side Effects 


2.5 


1 

Total 


2.5 * 1 = 2.5 

16 + 12 + 1.5 + 2.5 + 2.5= 34.5 
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So, Member A gives “Foster Parent Retention Rate Increase” an overall weighting of 34.5. 
We can create a chart that shows how each member of the group weights the initiatives 
relative to each other 



Initiatives (Member A) 


Member A Weighting 


Retention Rate Increase 


34.5 


Improved Training Program 


21 


Become Community Based 


40 



Again, Member B will have a different set (as will Member C and D and ...). For example, it 
could look like: 



Initiatives (Member B) 


Member B Weighting 


Retention Rate Increase 


45 


Improved Training Program 


33 


Become Community Based 
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Step Seven: Analyze the Results of the Scores and Rankings 

This last step is similar to the step of ranking the criteria. We can calculate the average score 
for each initiative across the group by adding together the score from the last step for each 
member and dividing by the total number of members of the group.This way we can see 
which initiatives the group as a whole rates as higher priority than others, ft can also be useful 
to calculate what is called the “spread” for each initiative.To do this for an initiative, just subtract 
the lowest value in the group in this initiative calculated in the last step from the highest. 

A result might look something like this chart. 



Criterion 


Average 

Score 


High 

Score 


Low 

Score 


Spread 
(High - Low) 


Retention Rate 
Increase 


30 


45 


12 


33 


Improved Training 
Program 


21 


22 


18 


4 


Become 

Community Based 


25 


40 


16 


24 
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We generally use the following chart to address which initiatives can be postponed, which 
should be authorized immediately and for which ones disagreement should be resolved now 



or later 


LOW 


HIGH 


L 


We all agree on the priority of 




We all agree on the priority of 


o 


this initiative. Priority is low. 




this initiative. Priority is high. 


S w 


Postpone or Abandon. 




Go Ahead. 


p 






R 

E 

H 

D ' 

G 


While on average we ranked this 
initiative as unimportant, there is 
considerable disagreement about 
this ranking. This difference is like- 
ly to provoke interest and curios- 
ity The differences we feel may 




While on average we ranked 
this initiative as important, there 
is considerable disagreement 
about this ranking. This difference 
is likely to provoke strong feel- 
ings. If we fail to resolve this 
difference our overall effective- 
ness might be compromised. 


H 


highlight some subtle but impor- 
tant differences in how we 
understand our goal. 






Resolve Later. 




Resolve Now. 



Increasing the retention rate of foster parents, for example, with a high average and high 
spread should be discussed and resolved now. There are strong feelings in the group that this 
is an important area to address, but there also may be significant dissension regarding how 
important it is relative to other initiatives. 
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CASE 
B U I L D I 
WORKING 



P S 



STUDY TWO- 
NG EFFECTIVE 
RELATIONSHI 

Task 

One of my responsibilities in my role as a program manager is the development of 
our supervisors and staff.The director of our agency asked me to develop a climate 
throughout the agency \A/ithin which we could build o\A/nership for implementing our 
collective vision and the priorities we had agreed upon that woM make the vision 
come alive. 

We outlined a vision of what we \A/ould count as success three years from novs^, 
tested that vision with our staff, and made revisions based on their input We identified 
a set of critical tasks and prioritized them. Our next job was to take those priorities and 
decide who would be responsible for moving forward on which ones. It was important 
that we be clears consistent and focused in dividing up responsibility and authority for 
getting the work accomplished. We knew from past experience that if everyone was 
responsible for everything, nothing would get done. 

I knew accountability had to begin with us, the leaders and managers of the 
organization. We needed to lay the groundwork for strengthening working relationships 
throughout the agency - within and across functions from program managers to case 
workers - in order to move from talk to action. If we were not ready to take on tough 
discussions about responsibility, authority, commitment and follow-through, we could 
not reasonably ask those who report to us to do so. 

Setting 

When we began this process there was little ownership of the work by the agency as 
a whole, although we had many individuals dedicated to their particular jobs. Whenever 
there was a problem to solve, however it would appear on my desk, or end up on 
the director's desk without my knowledge - until she called me into her office. No 
one wanted to be blamed for a mistake, but at the same time there was a great deal 
of fingerpointing whenever something did go wrong. People were frightened when 
something went wrong and looked for someone else to blame. 

Most of our staff had been with us for quite a while and had known each other for 
a long time. Some had been peers in the past and now reported to each other. Others 
who had reported to someone now had that person reporting to them. Personal 
histories often stood in the way of getting work done, and some folks remained bitter 
over events that happened years ago. 

There was a general feeling of rudderlessness. Many believed that, “You could never 
understand my job, the stress I'm under and how difficult it is." It was as if everyone 
worked harder than they needed to because they felt a need to protect their own 
point of view; as if no one else could properly represent them or their views. Con- 
sequently, every unit had to be represented at every meeting because they could not 
trust others to represent their thinking or protect their turf There was little or no 
breathing room, and people carried the weight of the world on their shoulders.That 
weight needed to be distributed differently. 

New people entering the system would hang on for a short time, then burn out 
and leave. Those with longer tenure were exhausted. Accidents began to occur more 
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helps bring 
each of our 
assumptions 
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them. 




frequently. The problem was not as much 
about the quality of our workers as it was 
about the culture of work We were not 
likely to be able to put our vision into action 
unless we addressed these dilemmas, 

What We Did 

I decided to look around for tools we could 
use to change the ways we made decisions 
and followed through on them. I wanted 
people to step up and take responsibility but 
knew that we had created a climate in which 
it was unlikely to happen by itself Many of 
the tools available focused on distributing 
work, but did not address the relationship 
between responsibility and authority that 
I believed was at the heart of our dilemma. 
People often felt they had plenty of responsi- 
bility but little authority At the same time, 
they were very ambivalent about taking on 
authority for fear of being blamed if some- 
thing went wrong. 

I found two tools that helped us distribute 
the work while negotiating the authority 
and responsibility people had to get it done: 
Responsibility Charting and Role Negotiation. 

Responsibility Charting 

Responsibility Charting helps a group negoti- 
ate the kinds of responsibility and authority 
each of its members has relative to making 
a decision, creating a plan, or taking action 
on any issue. Responsibility Charting helps 
bring each of our assumptions about our 
responsibility to the surface and clarify them 
in our own eyes and the eyes of others.This 
tool helped us build a common language 
for distributing responsibility and authority 
clearly within and across levels of the agency 

There are four different kinds of responsi- 
bility outlined in the tool that we found use- 
ful. If you are responsible for the quality of 
the final product or result, you have the 
approval "A.” If you have responsibility for 
getting the work done, you have the “R.” 
Many people in the past thought that if they 
had the R, they had to do all of the work 
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We determined that having the R means you 
are responsible for seeing that the work gets 
done, not for actually doing all of it. That was 
a great relief for some, but initially was a 
burden for others who were concerned they 
might lose some control. 

One of our managers was put in charge 
of reorganizing our system for training new 
social workers. This person was very excited 
to do the job, but it also put a lot of weight 
on her shoulders for getting it done. She 
ended up not making use of the knowledge 
of the people around her as well as she 
could. She was trying to design and pilot the 
new system even while soliciting input from 
her peers and staff. It ended up taking much 
more time than it should and not being as 
effective as it could have been. When we 
went back to redesign the system again, we 
made sure that she let someone else help 
her with pulling together everyone's recom- 
mendations and organizing it. She discovered 
that the work ended up being easier and 
also better as she had more time to devote 
to the key parts that she worked on best. 

There are many people within and outside 
the agency who have relevant knowledge and 
experience that can add to the quality of a 
decision, pjan, or course of action. These 
people act as consultants in a“C role. At 
first we thought that it was the job of the 
person with the R to find and choose the 
Cs. Later we decided that others can ask for 
a C. Initially, people went one of three ways: 
they were either too shy to request a C, they 
wanted to have a C on everything, or they 
suggested everyone have a C on everything. 

That changed as people realized that the 
last type of responsibility, “I,'’ referred to those 
who would be informed by the person with 
the R.They had to be informed, and it was 
part of the R's job to make sure it happened. 
This allowed people the freedom to decide 
when they wanted to step up and take a 
C role or simply remain an I. 

It was the management team’s task to 
use this tool to distribute the responsibility 
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for moving the work of our priorities for- 
ward. We also had to teach the tool to staff 
who reported to us. We had numerous small 
and large group meetings with multiple layers 
of the organization in the room over a few 
months.To make the tool our own, we used 
real examples of everyday work decisions 
and modified the Responsibility Charting 
language until it fit our situation. 

The beauty of this approach is that each 
person has to privately fill out the responsi- 
bilities (A, R, C, I) for themselves and others 
as they see them before discussion begins. 

We rapidly discovered the differences in our 
points of view about the same task We could 
literally tabulate how many people thought 
a particular person/role (e.g., foster care super- 
visor) should have the A or R for a specific 
task With this information we could work 
toward a consensus that made differences 
of opinion a valued part of the negotiation. 

In the management team, we charted each 
person s expectations about who would be 
responsible for what parts of each priority. 

By looking at ten or twelve issues at a time, 
we could see who needed to be involved 
and in what capacity. We saw immediately, 
for example, that certain roles and units were 
assigned too much or too little responsibility. 
In some cases, we negotiated with people 
to take on more or less responsibility. These 
negotiations, however, were always based 
on the task to be accomplished and the 
responsibility involved, not on the person- 
alities of the individual in that role. 

What We Learned 

We learned that if you have the responsibility 
for a piece of work and you are doing it all 
yourself, you are probably working too hard 
and not effectively using the knowledge avail- 
able in the system. As a group we were able 
to take on many more tasks when we could 
divide up the responsibility and begin to use 
each other’s knowledge and expertise more 
often. 
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We learned that everyone did not need 
to attend every meeting if we believed our 
point of view could be represented fairly in 
our absence. One way to accomplish this was 
to take a consulting role. This meant we had 
to negotiate with the person who had the 
R about how much our consultation would 
count. One case where this proved to be 
important was in deciding just how much 
information about the kids in our system 
and their families we should track Ideally, we 
would want to know as much as possible, 
but there is a limit to how much we can take 
in and still have enough control over it for 
it to be useful. So, we had to pick and choose 
as well as figure out a system to make it 
thorough and valuable to the people who 
would use it.This required a great deal of 
consultation from various staff members, but 
ultimately one small group was responsible 
for deciding the recommendation to take 
to the commissioner 

We were able to identify and discuss 
our assumptions about leadership, power, 
authority, and responsibility in a structured 
and nonthreatening way. We had never 
articulated those assumptions to each other 
- or in some cases to ourselves - much less 
felt it was okay to challenge each other or 
negotiate for an agreement we could live 
with. Responsibility Charting provided a safe 
way to discuss these issues, and it linked the 
discussion to concrete tasks that we needed 
to accomplish. 

People learned that the director and the 
program managers did not want to have the 
A on everything. I was surprised, for example, 
that other people thought I wanted more 
authority than I actually did. I had to actually 
say that I did not want - that I did not want 
sole, final approval on what our group’s rec- 
ommendation to the commissioner for data 
tracking would be - before people believed 
me. That taught me something about how 
I was perceived by others. We all began to 
understand that leadership can be successfully 
distributed, and that sometimes it is better 
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to have the A close to the delivery of 
services to our clients while at other times it 
is not 

Finally, we learned that this work takes 
time and commitment It took us a few 
months to get comfortable with a new way 
of making decisions, but then we began to 
pick up speed. 

Role Negotiation 

Another tool that helped us get our priorities 
off the ground was Role Negotiation. Role 
Negotiation outlines a way to give and 
receive concrete feedback. It can be used 
vertically (between people who report to 
each other) or across functions among peers 
who have different kinds of responsibility 

We needed a new climate within which 
people would feel safe enough to take the 
risk to both give and receive feedback. There 
are many different ways to do this, but we 
found one that works well for us. I like a 
version that structures the conversation in 
a way that creates a feeling of safety, since 
we had a history of blame and fear of 
retribution after speaking up. 

To accomplish this, we made sure that 
the negotiation focused on people talking 
with each other about how to be more 
effective in their role and in accomplishing 
the tasks they were responsible for We want- 
ed to get away from the kind of interpersonal 
history that focused more on blame than 
encouragement. The bottom line was that 
we needed to increase productivity at a time 
of decreased resources. We needed a feed- 
back tool that built on peoples' strengths, as 
well as their challenges. Finally, we wanted 
the conversations to occur at regular intervals 
over time, and to incorporate a method of 
setting expectations, making agreements, 
celebrating successes, and moving forward. 

Our assumption was that trust is really 
about agreeing on setting and testing expec- 
tations of each other We gambled that using 
role negotiation to establish trust would help 
us build stronger working relationships and 
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increase productivity We did not need 
another workshop on team building; we 
needed to practice it in our everyday work- 
ing lives with the people we work with 
regularly. 

Role Negotiation works quite simply It 
calls for each person in the negotiation pair 
to prepare in advance a couple of examples 
that answer each of the following questions *- 
what could the other person do more of, 
less of, and the same in order to help me 
be more effective in my role? 

During the negotiation, each has the 
opportunity to bring those examples forward, 
including feedback that is concrete, timely, 
and does not attribute motives to the other’s 
behavior At the end of the discussion, each 
of the participants agrees on at least one 
thing they will follow through on from each 
of the three categories (more of, less of, and 
the same). The emphasis on roles rather 
than personalities makes this experience 
very different than having an interpersonal 
discussion. 

What We Learned 

This takes time to do well. We began working 
with the management team and discovered 
quickly that this is a very different way of 
working from what we had been used to. 

We gradually moved from a culture where 
we either told people what to do, or they 
asked us to tell them, to one in which roles 
and tasks were negotiable. It took time to 
build trust, create a shared language, and put 
the tools to use in everyday work settings 
to get real work done. 

The hierarchy did not go away, nor did 
the need for leadership. The director and her 
leadership team still provide the parameters 
within which the entire agency operates. She 
and the leadership team are ultimately 
responsible for the organization. It is part of 
their responsibility to provide the support, 
resources, and development opportunities 
we need to do our work. In turn they hold 
us accountable for the quality and the results 
of that work. 
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This is all relatively easy to describe, but 
at times very difficult to do. Sometimes I have 
to give up power; and other times I have to 
reclaim it and take the A or the R role, This 
demands a different kind of honesty and rigor 
from my staff, my boss, and myself It is not 
easy, but we are getting a lot more accom- 
plished than we were before, and the quality 
of our work is improving, 

We learned that the fear of retaliation 
runs deep and strong. It Is easier to remem- 
ber things that go wrong than it is to remem- 
berthings that go right. We learned that 
we all need to get help from each other In 
the past it used to be the same few people 
who were overworked. Now the work and 
responsibility are distributed more evenly as 
appropriate to each task I learned that I did 
not need to figure it all out by myself and 
that I can get help from my staff. 

I have become more concrete when I 
set expectations because once they are 
created, I have to manage them. I now make 
my thinking more publicly available to others 
even when it is not yet completely worked 
through. It is easier to do that now because 
whatever I say is no longer taken as a com- 
mandment. 

Not everybody wanted to buy into the 
changes we Initiated, and that was disappoint- 
ing at firstThe fact is, when we are making 
changes, we are not likely to get everyone 
on board. We just need enough people to 
create momentum. 

This does not mean that I now live in 
paradise, but I do have more time to focus 
outside to the community as well as inside 
the agency Instead of being so caught up 
in our own complexity that we sometimes 
lose track of why we were here, we are 
now focused less on ourselves and more 
on our goal of improving the lives of kids 
and families. 

For further discussion about Case Study 
Two refer to the following: 

□ Responsibility Charting 

Role Negotiation 



Case Study Two -Tool A: 

Responsibility Charting 

Why 

Responsibility Charting is used to: 

□ Clarify group or individual responsibilities 
for specific tasks or decisions 

□ Resolve differences In understanding those 
responsibilities 

□ Support accountability for and effective 
delegation of tasks 

The tool is especially helpful in describing and 
assigning responsibilities for complex tasks 
and decisions that cut across units or formal 
roles and pose a challenge to newly formed 
teams and task forces. 

What 

Participants can use Responsibility Charting 
to clarify the often complex relationships 
among tasks or decisions, roles, and types of 
responsibility between themselves. In relation- 
ship to a particular task, for example, some- 
one may; 

□ Have the authority to approve (A) an 
action, 

□ Be responsible (R) for assembling alter- 
native actions, 

□ Be accountable for offering consultation 
(C) on alternatives, or 

□ Need to be informed (I) once an action 
has been taken. 

When discussing each of these types of 
responsibilities, the codes, A (authority), R 
(responsibility), C (consult) and I (inform), 
are very useful. Also note that a given 
individual may have multiple responsibilities. 
(See Example: Responsibility Charting.) 

Where 

Responsibility Charting can be used with 
leadership management teams, special work- 
groups, and task forces. When the meeting 
is large, it is helpful to do the analysis outside 
of the meeting.* 
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When 

Responsibility Charting can be used at any 
stage of a meeting or initiative cycle when 
tasks have been defined and responsibilities 
need to be clarified.The process can be quite 
lengthy, and enough time should be allotted 
for a full discussion of roles. 

How to Use Responsibility Charting 

/. Moke a chart, or use a prepared form. 
(See Responsibility Chart Grid.) 

Down the left side list the decisions that are 
at issue. Depending on the group's charge, 
they may be decisions that are made during 
everyday operations or proposed decisions 
for a new project or initiative. Across the top 
list the relevant actors regardless of whether 
they are inside or outside of the organization. 

2. Decide upon or propose codes to 
describe types of participation. The 
most common terms are: 

A = approve - a person who must sign off or 
veto a decision before it is implemented 
or selected from options developed by 
the R person.The A person is account- 
able for the quality of the decision or 
task. 

R = responsible - the person who takes the 
initiative in the particular area, develops 
the alternatives, analyzes the situation, 
makes the initial recommendation, and is 
accountable if nothing happens. 

C = consulted - a person who must be con- 
sulted prior to a decision being reached 
but with no veto power 

I = informed - a person who must be notified 
after a decision, but before it is publicly 
announced; someone who needs to know 
the outcome for other related tasks, but 
need not give input. 

DK = don’t know. 

A blank indicates no relationship. 



3. Guide the group in filling out the chart 

Give each participant a copy of the chart and 
the definitions of the types of responsibilities. 

4. Record and report the responses. 

Record the aggregate results on a larger 
version of the same chart so that it can be 
seen by the whole group. Alternatively, you 
may use a smaller form and distribute copies 
to the group. Ideally, this should be done 
after the first meeting, with a later meeting 
scheduled for analysis and discussion. It helps 
to record the results to aid in the negotia- 
tions that follow once participants learn that 
there are differences among themselves. 

5. Analyze and discuss the responses. 

There are three major aspects to the analysis: 

□ Discussion of differences in how people 
or groups understand how decisions are 
being made 

□ Analysis of patterns across the roles 
(horizontal) 

□ Analysis of patterns down the decisions or 
tasks (vertical) 

Consult Responsibility Charting: Making Sense 
of the Charts for guidance. 

Example: Responsibility Charting 

Responsibility Charting: 

Making Sense of the Charts 

Discussion of Differences in How People or 
Groups Understand the Decisionmaking Process 

If a large number of discrepancies exist 
between the codes entered by the decision- 
maker for him or herself and those entered 
by others, the group needs to clarify what 
is going on. Often the process of responsi- 
bility charting itself will help to improve this 
condition. 

A = Approve R = Responsible 
C = Consult I = Inform 
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You See Your 
Role As 


Others See 
It As 


Consequences 


A 


R 


You are waiting to make a final decision and 
looking to others to develop alternatives.They 
are looking to you for major initiative. Possible 
lack of action in this area, with you blaming 
others for not delivering when they in turn 
are looking to you. 


R 


A 


You want the central role, one in which you 
develop alternatives, while others see you as 
a final sign off and perhaps give you too little 
information and involve you late in the decision 
process. 


C 


1 


You want a chance to make a substantive input 
before the decision. Others see you as only 
needing to be informed. 


1 


C 


You want to know the decision but not be 
involved. Others will draw on your time 
expecting input when you do not feel the 
need for involvement. Problems arise when 
others wait for your response, when you feel 
you are being informed. 



Once people have a shared understanding of the allocation of responsibility, they can turn to 
the overall patterns. 

Analysis of Patterns Across the Roles (Vertical) 

Case Study Two -Tool B: Role Negotiation 



Findings 


Possible Interpretation or Questions 


1 . Many R's 


Can or need the individual stay on top of so much? 


2. No empty spaces 


Does the person need to be involved in so many 
decisions? Could Cs be reduced to I’s? Could involve- 
ment be at the discretion of others? 


3. No R’s or A’s 


If a line position, it may be a weak role that could 
either be enlarged or eliminated. 


4. Pattern and personality 


Does the pattern and style of the role fit the 
personality of the occupant - either too little involve- 
ment, too much, etc.? 
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Findings 


Possible Interpretation or Questions 


1. No R’s 


job may not get done; everyone is waiting to approve, be 
consulted or informed: no one sees it as his or her role to 
take the initiative. 


2. Many A's 


Diminished accountability. With so many people signing off, 
it may be too easy to shift the blame around. 


3. Many Cs 


Do all those individuals really need to be consulted? Have the 
costs of consulting in terms of delay and communication time 
been weighed against the benefits of more input? 


4. Many I’s 


Do all those individuals need to be routinely informed, or 
could they be informed only in exceptional circumstances? 



Role Negotiation 
Why 

This tool helps clarify expectations. It 
enables participants to get past formal 
job descriptions and discuss the informal 
understandings, agreements, and arrange- 
ments that often have more influence 
on how people take up their workplace 
responsibilities. 

What 

Role negotiation assumes that most 
people prefer a fair; negotiated under- 
standing about roles to a state of 
unresolved conflict, and that they are 
willing to invest time and make modest 
concessions to one another For this tool 
to be effective, participants must be open 
about the changes in behavior; authority, 
or responsibility they wish to obtain 
from others and that they themselves 
are willing to make. 

Where 

Role negotiation is best used in small 
meetings.Teams in which members share 
the same level of authority, or in which 
members know each other well, can 
readily use this tool. No matter how 
structured the exchange might be, it may 
be difficult for a boss and a subordinate 
to have an open conversation about 
roles and expectations. 
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When 

Role negotiation can be used at any stage of 
an initiative. It can be used at the beginning 
of an initiative in which participants have a 
history of working together and need to learn 
new behaviors with respect to each other. 
Alternatively, it may be used at the middle or 
end of an initiative, whenever participants’ 
behavior has become an issue or they need 
to clarify how they should work together on 
new tasks. 

How to Use Role Negotiation 

1 . Each participant takes a few moments to 
list behaviors they want more of, less of, 
or the same amount of from each of the 
others.The descriptions should be clear, 
specific, and focused on observable actions 
rather than character traits. 

2. Each participant receives the lists about his 
or her behaviors and makes a summary of 
the items. 

3. Participants share their summary lists by 4. 
reading them or posting them on flipcharts. 

4. Each participant takes a few moments to 
ask clarifying questions about the items, and 
then asks the other participants which ones 
are most in need of change. 

5. Each participant discusses how he or she 
might make changes in behavior and what 
would be hard about making changes. 

6. The group agrees on a timetable for 
making changes. 
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Example: Role Negotiation 



Mary Wants from Fred 

• keep up leaner^ less verbose memos 

+ early warning when potential trouble, 
negative information 

+ opportunities to collaborate 

+ willingness to think, redesign, reconsider 
the program's aim and approach 

+ empathic support for the line workers, 
representation of their interests 

+ direct expression of his feelings - 
e,g„ angen let it out, get mad 

- telling me he’s delegated it to Joe 

- buffering from Joe 

- distortion of my messages as 
delegated down the line 

- less taking my suggestions as commands 

- beating on-line workers for numbers 



Fred Wants from Mary 

• I '/2 hours/wk is good for supervision 

+ clarity and consistency in direction 
and input program 

+ believing I want and value her 
collaboration 

+ clarity about parameters of my role 

+ real supportive yet not less tough 

+ front end discussions, less on 
implementation 

+ more warning when she’s going 
to get involved 

- detailed focused or shifting levels 
of concerns 

- each deskilling each other 

- ambiguous directions 



• = keep the same 
+ = more 

- = less 



Goals for Effective Feedback 

1 . Feedback that the other can hear without distorting or becoming defensive. 

2. Feedback that the other can test. 

3. Feedback that the other can do something about if he/she chooses. 
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CASE STUDY THREE- 
GETTING TASK FORCES OFF 
THE GROUND 



Task 

As the director of our statewide reform initiative, I was responsible for restructuring 
the design and delivery of the human services system that oversaw services to children 
and families. My office had been charged by the governor and the heads of a number 
of departments to implement a system- wide reform initiative based on a set of guiding 
principles. Within the boundaries of those principles, we were free to do whatever we 
could get people to agree to do. 

In order to accomplish this task, I needed to bring together representatives from 
a number of departments at the state and local level to create the kind of ownership 
needed to successfully restructure these delivery systems. I asked representatives from 
all state agencies affected by changes in the delivery system to take time out of their 
regular jobs to participate in a task force. The task force’s job, as I understood it, was 
to determine what was possible and make it happen.There was no way that as the 
director of this effort I could possibly restructure anything without their commitment. 

Setting 

About two years before we began our work, the governor had convened an inter- 
departmental executive committee composed of the heads of a number of key 
departments. Their task was to meet periodically to guide the initiative. They established 
a set of guiding principles that included: 

□ Maximizing family-centered, home- and community-based services. 

□ Increasing local authority to plan, implement, and monitor children and family services 
on an interagency basis. 

□ Shifting resources to prevention and early intervention efforts. 

□ Ensuring that the interdepartmental budget for children and family services reflects 
the priorities of the governor’s interdepartmental executive committee. 

□ Ensuring system-wide oversight, monitoring, and coordination through the governor’s 
executive committee. 

The task force was formed after we had been at work designing and piloting reform 
efforts for quite a while in a number of local sites. Many state and local departments 
had gone along with our pilot experiments, so we thought it was time to implement 
desired changes statewide. Ours is a state-driven, rather than county-driven state. We 
thought this could help speed things up since governance structures were more tightly 
coupled across counties and linked to the state government. We were in for a few 
surprises. 

What We Did 

During its first few meetings, the task force seemed to be getting off the ground quite 
effectively. Participants were excited, although not everyone could make every meeting, 
and there were new faces each time. We had stimulating conversations and did not feel 
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immediately pressed to move from thought 
to action. Looking back, we now cal! that our 
“honeymoon” period. 

After we had been working together for 
about two months, I realized that we could 
arrive at an abstract and easy consensus on 
the importance of addressing any number 
of critical issues. However when we began 
to unpack each issue to explore how we 
could each contribute, we discovered that 
a number of things stood in our way. 

We each recreated our own particular 
departmental approach to a problem. It 
became clear that departmental approaches 
were tied not only to how people were 
accustomed to working, but to how jobs 
were described and budgets were created. 
Challenging assumptions that would lead 
to changes in approaching service delivery 
quickly threatened the budgetary turf that 
had been built over many, many years. 

We found that attendance at meetings 
was inconsistent. If someone could not 
attend, he or she would send a different 
representative in their place. Consequently, 
it felt like we were always starting over again, 
or we could not come to a decision because 
the person standing in could not speak 
on behalf of the person he or she was 
representing. 

It seemed that every time we raised an 
issue there were other issues behind it that 
we could not come to agreement on, many 
of which were unspoken. After a number of 
months of meeting together our discussions 
moved from an attempt to build an imple* 
mentation plan to blaming each other for 
not being able to do so. Some people 
thought the new vision for delivering services 
was being imposed on them by others in the 
room. Some thought that others in the group 
were being deliberately obstinate in order 
to keep the existing structure in place and 
protect the status quo. More conversations 
were taking place in the hallways and fewer 
in the meeting. People began attributing 
motives to the behavior of others, including 



an intentional blindness to the problems at 
hand. We all agreed that it was extremely 
difficult to be riding a train while building it, 
especially when it kept picking up speed. 

We were frustrated. We were stuck 
In conversations with my colleagues in 
similar settings around the country, I learned 
that our problems were far from unique. 

As I thought about it, we were in the middle 
of four kinds of confusion. 

1 . What was our task anyway? just what was 
it that we were being asked to do? Each of us 
came to this work with a lot of assumptions 
about how it should be done. 

As a group, however we had not negotiat- 
ed through our differences to a consensus 
as to just what our task was. 

2. What people/roles were needed to work 
effectively on the task? Not only did we have 
people sending representatives with varying 
degrees of independence but it seemed like 
there were some people missing. Who may 
have been able to help us move forward that 
was not currently in the room? 

3. What was the scope of our authority? 
Were we a group organized to offer recom- 
mendations to the governor? Were we a 
group that was supposed to take action 
based on our own best thinking or was 
there a mix of these two responsibilities? 

It occurred to me that perhaps one of the 
reasons we were confused had to do with 
what we were authorized to do and how it 
would affect who each department sent as 
a representative and how seriously they 
would take their work 

4. How and to whom were we accountable? 
It was obvious to me that I was responsible 
to the governor and that each individual felt 
responsible to and accountable to the head 
of their department.To whom were we as 

a group accountable? To our bosses, to our 
clients, to our constituencies? We needed 
to know this in order to be able to connect 
our task to the results we wanted to achieve. 
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We needed to know to whom we were 
accountable for achieving those results. 

After sorting this out, I noticed that all 
of our difficulties had something to do with 
the difference between being a set of individ- 
uals representing particular departmental 
positions and being an interdependent work- 
group. I scrapped the prior agendas for the 
next few meetings and raised questions 
concerning our task, authority, composition, 
and accountability instead. I revised my 
immediate goal; we needed to form a 
workgroup in orderto get our work done. 

It sounded simple. It was not. 

What We Learned 

Focusing on these four issues raised many 
questions and helped us begin to work much 
more effectively together 

When we addressed questions about our 
task, we learned a number of things, primarily 
about how difficult it is to move from inde- 
pendent perspectives that represent each 
department's point of view to an understand- 
ing of our task as a group.To accomplish this, 
we spent some time learning about what 
each department actually does, including 
what resources they had been devoting to 
revamping children and family services. 

Our ignorance about what different 
departments did kept us from moving for- 
ward together We learned there was a great 
deal of duplicated effort that could be elimi- 
nated if we no longer worked in isolation. 

We came face to face with the risk of chang- 
ing the way resources are distributed within 
departments as well as across them. We 
looked history and inertia in the eye. 

We began to understand why we had 
been spinning our wheels and becoming 
confused: there was a lot more at stake than 
we first imagined. The good news was we 
now had a common task as our focus: to 
improve, together; the lives of kids and fami- 
lies.The bad news was we had come face 
to face with the challenge of changing some 
of the ways we worked back home in our 
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departments. Once we faced that fean we 
realized that there was much that could be 
done without dismantling existing budgets 
and departments. We knew from past experi- 
ence that restructuring departments could 
actually divert us from our focus. By address- 
ing the task of system-wide reform and get- 
ting past the fear of losing resources if we 
exposed our intentions, we began to see 
how much each of us needed the others. 
There was plenty of room for collaboration 
within and across existing structures, at least 
for the time being. 

When we addressed the scope of our 
authority, we found ourselves raising some 
critical questions that stood in the way of 
participating fully in the task force. Did we 
have the right to act on the plans we made? 
Where did we get our authority? The obvious 
and easy answer was that our authority 
came from the governor and the group of 
department heads that asked us to come 
together and work on this. However; when 
we pushed to ask each of ourselves what we 
felt authorized to do, some felt authorized 
to plan and not act, some to make decisions 
and act, and a few of us did not know what 
the limits of our authorization were. 

Some task force members believed they 
were acting as observers who would report 
back what they heard. Others were acting 
as delegates who represented the voice of 
their leaders - not necessarily their own. 

Still others believed that they represented 
their department and could, in the end, make 
decisions on behalf of that department with- 
out checking first. 

We decided to use Responsibility Charting 
to negotiate a consensus about what we 
thought the scope of our authority ought to 
be. We did that by taking each part of our 
task and deciding first independently what 
each member wanted our authority to be. 
Then we looked collectively at our individual 
points of view in order to create a negotiated 
consensus within the group. We each went 
back to our respective departments to 
discuss this with the leaders of our depart- 
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merits. Following that we met with the 
governor and his group of department heads. 
We figured that the discussions we had 
independently might change when the 
department heads met with each other 
and the governor as a group. (They did, but 
not much. We actually ended up with more 
authority to act than we thought we would, 
which placed a greater burden on us.) 

When we returned from our conversa- 
tions about the scope of our authority, we 
revisited our task and realized a number 
of questions had emerged about the compo- 
sition of our group. Were there departments 
or groups that we needed that were not 
currently represented? Were we the right 
people not only to plan and make recommen- 
dations, but to make the kind of resource- 
allocation changes within our respective 
departments that would be needed to move 
system reform forward? It was one thing to 
ask people to add work to their regular jobs 
but in some cases we would need to shift 
people from one role to another or ask them 
to devote chunks of time to new and differ- 
ent tasks. We needed people with enough 
authority to make those decisions in their 
home departments. 

Until now we had focused on the state . 
level and had not included local planning 
officials as regular standing members. We 
decided in the short term that we needed 
to get our own house in order but would 
ask local representatives and community 
members to join the group on a consulting 
basis for the next six to nine months, and 
then invite them on as more permanent 
members. Deliberations about the composi- 
tion of our group caused us to make recom- 
mendations to the governor about making a 
few changes in the composition of his group. 

While we had a better understanding of 
our task we had not actually decided what 
the outcome of our work should be, how 
we would recognize if we had succeeded or 
failed, and what the timeframe was for 
accomplishing our work We had been asked 




to work together without a clear sense of 
the end results of our work and consequently 
without a clear sense of just whom we were 
accountable for delivering it to. We needed 
to create the boundaries within which we 
could work. Without them we would have 
continued to flounder We now knew where 
we got our authority. However; we believed 
that to be effective we had to meet the 
expectations not only of the governor's group 
but of the departments we represented and 
the local governance entities we hoped to 
influence as well. In short, we realized that 
accountability meant setting and meeting 
expectations with those we hoped to influ- 
ence through our work As we began to do 
this, we discovered that these three sets of 
stakeholder groups were more willing to 
work with us - they knew we were going to 
be accountable to them. This made our work 
over time much more clearly defined and 
our recommendations more likely to be 
implemented. 

For further discussion of Case Study Three 
see the following: 

□ Tool A: Task Forces: Beginning the Work 

□ Tool B: Driving an Initiative 

□ Tool C: Defining, Clarifying, and Confirming 

the Task of an Initiative 

Case Study Three - Tool A: 

Task Forces: Beginning the Work 

Why 

Task forces are often created as a method 
of allowing people who need to work togeth- 
er to accomplish some goal to access each 
other in ways that are outside their usual 
organizational lives. A task force complements 
the existing work structure while cutting 
across hierarchical and organizational bound- 
aries. Frequently, however; these groups are 
assembled in such a way that their 
effectiveness is hamstrung from the outset. 
Such groups have typically been created 
without adequately addressing four key issues: 
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□ The authority the group carries. 

□ The appropriate composition of the group. 

□ Who the group and its members are 
ultimately accountable to. 

□ The precise nature of the task that group is 
supposed to accomplish. 

What 

This tool is designed to provide a list of ques- 
tions that can be used to begin to address 
four issues which often cause task forces to 
floundenThis is certainly not an exhaustive 
list, rather it is a beginning from which to start 
a discussion around these issues. 

How 

Early in the work of the group raise the 
following questions for discussion: 

Authority 

□ Where does the group get the authority 
to do the work? 

□ Does the group have the authority to do 
the work as it understands it? 

□ How can the group get the support it 
needs to do the work? 

□ Who has authority within the group? How 
much authority is carried over from roles 
outside the task force? How much are 
people’s ability to speak their mind limited 
by their authority (or lack of it) elsewhere? 

□ What is the role of their chairperson? 

Of the facilitator? 

□ What authority does the group have for 
commanding resources outside the task 
force? 

Composition 

□ Who needs to be in the group in order 
to address the problem adequately? 

A few general rules are helpful: 

□ Those affected by the change should be 
included in its design. 
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□ Bring important but problematic people 
into the group at the beginning to avoid 
serious problems and roadblocks down 
the line. 

□ Who can the group bring in occasionally 
on a consulting basis to add insight without 
having them present all the time and 
adding excess weight? 

□ How will you add members if it becomes 
necessary? 

□ Who mediates between pressures each 
member feels in their regular work versus 
in their task force work? 

Accountability 

□ Who is the group accountable to? 

Different types of accountability can flow 
both up and down the organization struc- 
ture. Are members here as representatives 
and accountable to their home office? 

□ What form should reporting take, how 
often, and to whom? 

□ What is the time frame within which the 
group must accomplish its task? What 
milestones should be established to make 
sure that deadline is met? At what point 
is the group to be dissolved? 

□ How will the group record its work in 
order to create an organizational memory 
of their efforts? 

□ How will members hold each other 
accountable for doing the work and for 
taking up their roles in the group? 

□ How often will the task force meet? Will 
everyone have to attend each meeting? 
What is the procedure for keeping those 
who may miss a meeting informed? 

□ Who is accountable to the task force, e.g., 
for providing support, for granting it the 
authority to do its work, for following 
through on its recommendations? 

Task 

□ What is the task? During the course of the 
work, you may discover that the task you 
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were officially assigned is not the best 
one to pursue or that the source of the 
problem has changed. How do you go 
about changing task in midstream? 
Redefining the task may send you back to 
reexamine the composition of the group 
and the authority it has to do its work 

□ Can the group avoid stating the problem 
in terms of a preferred solution, an untest- 
ed assumption, or a hunch based on 
inadequate evidence? 

□ Can you keep the discussion open and 
resist coming to closure before gathering 
all the data you need to address the 
question at hand? 

Case Study Three - Tool B: 

Driving an Initiative 

Why 

Sometimes a problem arises that is too 
complex to be handled within a single depart- 
ment or through the established chain of 
command. A special project must be formed 
that includes a team of people from several 
divisions or departments. This kind of project 
is called an initiative. Meetings play a key role 
in defining the issues and the task keeping 
the effort on track. 



What 
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An initiative takes on an important problem 
whose effective solution requires that people 
work together outside of their typical job 
responsibilities.The people may be from 
different parts of the agency or department, 
or they may be working together in new 
ways. They participate in the initiative through 
a series of meetings as well as by carrying 
out specific tasks. 

An initiative is charged by someone whose 
authority will help the team accomplish its 
goals. The team builds a meeting system - 
a series of linked meetings - to support 
its efforts. When the project is completed, 
the team hands off its deliverables to the 
sponsors, who then delegate its eventual 



implementation. Each of the parts of an 
initiative presents its own distinctive chal- 
lenges, that are addressed in other sections. 
Examples of initiatives include: 

□ Drafting a plan for working effectively 
with community groups or the media. 

□ Designing a community-based foster care 
system. 

□ Rolling out a new product or program. 

□ Creating a vision of the workforce of the 
future. 

Who 

The leaders of the initiative drive the process. 
To do so successfully, the executive sponsor 
or sponsors must authorize and resource the 
initiative. The members of the initiative team 
must contain or access the necessary skills. 
However it is the initiative or task force 
leaders who are most closely involved with 
the work and check in with the sponsors at 
key points in the process. 

When 

An initiative is appropriate when the execu- 
tive sponsors believe that the issue at hand 
is important and urgent enough to devote 
resources to developing solutions. If the issue 
is important, but crowded out by other more 
urgent problems, it may be better to delay 
the initiative rather than begin an effort that 
will not command attention and resources. 

How 

Initiatives are more likely to succeed if they 
contain the elements of good design. These 
include; 

□ Clear goals and an explicit charge from 
the executive sponsors. 

□ Identifiable steps that start with a well- 
defined problem and work toward its 
solution at each of the initiative’s full-group 
and workteam meetings. 

□ Workteams that concentrate on smaller 
parts of a larger problem. 
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□ Clear objectives and appropriate tools for each meeting of the entire initiative group and 
the workteams. 

□ Pre\A/ork to guide preparation for each meeting. 

□ Follov\/-up memos to support and monitor progress on action steps to be taken after a 
meeting. 

□ Guidelines for implementation planning. 

There are many tools to help you drive an initiative. Most of them build on what managers 
already do.The chart below provides an overview of these tools. 
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Tool 


Task 


Charging Memo 


Authorizing an initiative 


Planning an Initiative 


Developing a meetings map 


Defining the Task 


Using meeting systems to clarify and confirm 
the task 


Roles 


Defining the roles of the participants in an 
initiative 


Communication 


Communicating with sponsors, participants, 
and stakeholders 


Project on a Page 


Designing meetings for different objectives as 
the initiative progresses 


Using a Meetings Map 


Creating a meetings map 


Hand Off 


Delivering the initiative’s final products to the 
executive sponsors 




Case Study Three - Tool C: 

Defining, Clarifying, and Confirming the Task of an Initiative 
Why 

Initiative leaders, participants, and executive sponsors frequently make the wrong assumptions 
about what the others know and are capable of doing, especially in the early stages of an 
initiative. The leaders think the sponsors know exactly how to define the problem that the 
initiative is supposed to be analyzing.The sponsors are expecting the leaders to go off and 
define the problem, then return with solutions for review. The participants think the sponsors 
may have already found the solution and have organized the initiative to get people to “buy 
into" it. 

Most likely the truth is that no one knows precisely how to define the problem, how to 
begin tackling it, or where the work will end up. More often than not, an initiative must first 
put a vaguely understood risk - a demographic shift, the arrival of new competitors on the 
scene, a technological change - into words. If it does this well, it has made significant progress. 
Then the remaining challenge is to identify solutions and recommend actions. 
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Task forces, special projects, and other 
initiatives are paradoxical at their very roots. 
To do a job, they must first define it. Yet the 
executive sponsors are looking for results, 
not words. So initiative leaders often find 
themselves in a Catch-22 situation: be task- 
focused about a task that is undefined. How 
can they even begin? The answer lies in an 
ongoing give-and-take among all of the key 
players - executive sponsors, initiative lead- 
ers, participants, and stakeholders. 

What 

A meetings system is built around forums 
where this give-and-take can happen. The 
executive sponsors charge the initiative. The 
participants discuss the charge. The initiative 
leaders debrief with the sponsors about 
how the charge was understood. The charge 
is clarified as some provisional solutions are 
brainstormed. The sponsors give the nod 
to some and take others out of the running. 
To refine alternatives, workgroups create 
scenarios and mock up pro forma numbers. 
This process - proposing, reacting, clarifying, 
and refining - unfolds over several weeks or 
months and in many different places. Along 
the way, choices are being made that shape 
the eventual recommendations. The process 
is more like an extended conversation than 
a series of interim reports. Over time, a 
shared point of view emerges. 

Where 

The executive sponsors begin defining the 
task - or problem - in their initial charge. 

The leaders and participants clarify the task 
in subsequent meetings, even as they are 
identifying possible solutions. In briefings 
throughout the initiative, the sponsors have 
opportunities to confirm that the work is 
headed toward the desired kind of outcomes. 

When 

This is an ongoing, somewhat unpredictable 
process, and leaders should be flexible 
O enough to respond to opportunities as they 
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arise. However there is a basic structure 
to keep in mind. Charging memos and other 
early communications about the initiative 
begin to define the taskThe launch of work 
groups is another opportunity to check for 
understanding. If the executive sponsors step 
into the background once the initiative is fully 
underway, they should become more closely 
involved again when the deliverables from 
different workgroups are being integrated 
into recommendations. Once these are 
drafted, they can be taken to the full initiative 
group for review and approval. 

How 

Task force leaders are the ones who must 
take responsibility for making sure that their 
initiative has a clear - or clear enough - 
charge. Here are guidelines for them to 
follow: 

Before an initiative is formally launched . . . 

□ Make sure that an initiative has a clearly 
identified sponsor or sponsors. 

□ Ask the sponsor to put the charge in 
writing. If need be, initiative leaders can 
draft the charge for the sponsor to 
review and edit. 

When the initiative begins ... 

□ Make it clear to participants that a charge 
is meant to be interpreted. 

In the early stages of the initiative ... 

□ Check in regularly with the sponsors 
about clarifications to the charge. 

When solutions first begin to take shape ... 

□ Brief the sponsors about the leading 
alternatives. 

□ Ask for direction in evaluating and refining 
the solutions. 

When the workgroups have produced their 
deliverables ... 

□ Request the sponsors’ guidance in pulling 
together their materials into a set of 
recommendations. 
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CASE STUDY FOUR- 
CREATING A FRAMEWORK 
FOR MANAGING PROJECTS 

Task 

As a mid-level manager my task was to take one of the priorities that our workgroup 
was responsible for and build a framework for managing the work we had to do to 
accomplish it. Specifically, we decided to focus on reducing our intake time. It was taking 
too long from the initial call coming in to the point where we had fully assessed the 
situation and taken the appropriate steps.This was not a simple matter we realized 
because it involved a number of different staff members who were not all in the same 
group or office, and all the information that had to flow well between them if we were 
to do our job in a timely and effective way So, we had to figure out what all the pieces 
were that had to work well together and which ones we could most improve with 
our resources. 

I intended to work with my team to identify those responsible on our staff for each 
task, using the priorities tool. In addition, we would need to identify those outside our 
group who needed to be involved in the pro cess. The re were a number of groups that 
had a stake in the success, or demise, of our efforts. I knew from past experience that 
involving people early in the process would make their full participation and buy-in 
more likely later on. 

Part of my task was to propose a method for the team to map and monitor the 
work as it played out over time. In effect, the team had a double task; to plan how to 
get the work done and to implement it. 

Setting 

We were pleased with ourselves for building a shared vision and establishing a set 
of priorities; but it still seemed a little abstract. We had been down this kind of a road 
before. People’s hopes and expectations had been raised. What would happen? We 
had a history of beginning initiatives and then rarely following through on them. 
Sometimes the rug got pulled out from under us in the middle, and we were told to 
switch gears and focus on other things. Other times work was only done by a few 
people, and others resisted or rejected proposed changes. Sometimes we ended up 
planning to plan and doing nothing else. 

I knew we would need to figure out how to sustain interest over time in the work 
we were doing. In the midst of our planning effort, we had just gone through another 
restructuring of the agency, and that changed reporting relationships once again. 

Many people reported feeling like we were rearranging the deck chairs on the Titanic. 

On top of that, everyone knew that elections were not far off and that could mean 
yet another restructuring. Some people were mumbling that familiar mantra, “This 
too will pass.” I needed a way to create an action plan that could be flexible enough 
to address the problems of reducing intake time that I was responsible for and, at the 
same time, could help us maneuver through the continuous change that had become 
part of our daily lives. 
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What We Did 

I decided to get the people involved who 
would be responsible for executing the work 
as well as some other people whom I knew 
to be good thinkers and planners. I wanted 
both kinds of people involved from the start. 

Rather than discuss the content of the 
work on reducing intake time, what follows 
are the steps we took to create the frame- 
work for managing our work. We have since 
found that this framework is useful in tackling 
all sorts of projects. 

1 . We pulled the team together and began 
outlining the outcomes we wanted to achieve 
and when we needed to achieve them. We 
began with the end in mind. We knew we 
were not exactly right, but this allowed each 
of us to put our expectations on the table 
and test them. We knew roughly what we 
were working toward. 

2. We then used the priorities tool to iden- 
tify and rank the tasks on the critical path 
to reaching the outcomes identified in the 
first step. We used Responsibility Charting 
to distribute responsibility for accomplishing 
the tasks. 

3. This cleared the way for us to construct 
a timeline and identify milestones along the 
way toward our desired outcomes. The 
milestones helped us to feel less pressured 
to accomplish the work all at once, and we 
could track our work along the way We 
connected key events during the year to 
milestone deadlines. 

4. Next, we asked ourselves who outside the 
team had a stake in our success or failure. 

We wanted to identify these stakeholders 
and learn how to communicate with them. 
(See the Stakeholder Mapping Tool and Com- 
munications Tool in the appendix.) For our 
purposes, we defined stakeholders as groups 
or individuals inside or outside our organiza- 
tion who have some influence on our ability 
to achieve our objectives. People who can 
nelp or hinder us would be critical to the 



success of our work As we thought about 
the stakeholders, we realized that they includ- 
ed groups like the following: the leadership 
group, other units, the state department, 
community groups, television and print 
media, and the courts. 

We had little or no control over many 
of these stakeholders, yet we had to learn 
how to influence them in order to be suc- 
cessful. Whether they initially agreed with 
us or not was beside the point. The key to 
influencing them would be to find some 
areas of shared interest where what we were 
trying to accomplish in some way enhanced 
their ability to achieve their objectives. We 
began by thinking less about what we wanted 
from each stakeholder and more about their 
goals. If we could identify their interests, we 
could in many cases figure out where we 
could align with them. 

5. We selected points along the way where 
we needed to communicate with key stake- 
holders. We set specific times, for example, 
to meet with the leadership team to make 
sure they authorized the recommendations 
we wanted to put into action. By providing 
them with information in advance of a dead- 
line, they were able to think about, react to, 
and make desired adjustments to what we 
planned to do. This kept them from being too 
surprised by how the work evolved and kept 
our authorization clear 

6. We ended up with a map of meetings 
that included team meetings as well as con- 
tact times with key stakeholders. The meet- 
ings map helped us plot overtime what 
we needed to accomplish by when and 
with whom. (See Using a Meetings Map for 
an example.) 

1. In effect, what we had created was a sys- 
tem of activity directly targeted at achieving 
specific outcomes. Meetings became points 
along the way where we came together to 
make decisions and think strategically about 
issues that we had prepared to address 
between meetings. As much work e.g., data 
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gathering and conversations with the media, 
took place outside of meetings as inside 
because the meetings system gave us a track 
to run on. We always knew where we were 
in the process and where we were headed. 

The meetings system also made it easier 
to figure out what the objectives and agenda 
for each meeting needed to be. We knew 
that we had specific milestones to reach by 
specific times. Overtime, rather than being 
the “It’s 9:00 a.m., it's time to meet" type, our 
meetings became both thoughtful and action 
oriented. 

We made decisions, followed through 
on them and invited people from outside the 
group to participate as needed. We created 
a real feeling of forward progress by linking 
one meeting to the next. Of course, we did 
not hit all our goals at the exact time we 
planned and things changed along the way 
but we were still able to reach the overall 
result we wanted. Since we included the 
people along the way who needed to 
execute the work, we built the kind of 
ownership we needed as well. Over time, 
project management and people manage- 
ment became part of the same process. 

What We Learned 

When our efforts began, I was worried that 
we might fall into the trap of being an all- 
planning and no-action team. I had partici- 
pated in groups in the past that struggled 
with analysis-paralysis and thought they were 
deadly. Others agreed with me. We originally 
decided to use our first three meetings to 
build the project management framework 
and then “get to work." 

We did not realize at first that our frame- 
work, with its milestones, timelines, and meet- 
ing map, was moving us in a direction that 
combined planning and action. Once we had 
our framework in place, we were able to 
move back and forth between planning and 
action. In fact, even at our first meeting one 



team member came up with an idea that 
we could implement right away. We decided 
that we needed to become better at devel- 
oping the skills of our staff in a consistent 
way. Before things were somewhat hit or 
miss on whether a social worker was helped 
in developing her skills. We decided to create 
a system of mentoring and coaching that 
would help the more experienced personnel 
share their wisdom with the newer staff. 
While this took awhile to get off the ground, 
we left that meeting with a group of people 
having volunteered to start creating a state- 
ment of the professional standards of our 
office and how we would help everyone 
achieve them. 

We learned along the way that there are 
hundreds of project management tools out 
there. When we began, we were lost. We 
needed a framework within which we could 
select and use tools appropriate to our 
specific needs. Through trial and error we 
discovered that the combination of meetings 
mapping and stakeholder management tools 
enabled us to build that framework The 
meetings map outlined what we needed to 
accomplish by when. Stakeholder analysis 
outlined whom we needed to work with at 
what points along the way. 

Once we had the framework in place, 
we were suddenly able to see how different 
project management tools could be helpful 
in different kinds of tasks. Those tools helped 
us accomplish things like building productive 
meeting agendas, using our time effectively, 
charting work flow, and using different ways 
to gather data to help drive decisionmaking. 
With the framework to fall back on, it was 
possible to learn these others tools as we 
needed them and provide enough organiza- 
tion and thoughtfulness to be selective about 
where and how they were used. 

Like many social workers, we have never 
given up hope that there will be a magic tool 
or technique out there that will decrease 
our workload and increase the quality of our 
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work at the same time. For the time being 
we have decided that there is no magic tool 
that can solve all our problems. It depends 
on how the tools are used by our team. 

We did, in the end, devise a solid system for 
developing our new staff and even old folks 
like me learned a lot as a result. By treating 
ourselves as professionals entitled to a system 
that helps us develop our skills and holding 
ourselves to a professional standard with all 
the responsibilities that go with it, our office 
became a better place to work and served 
the community more effectively. 

For further discussion of Case Study Four 
see the following: 

□ Tool A: Stakeholder Mapping 

□ Tool B: Communicating 

□ Tool C: Using a Meetings Map 

□ Tool D: Building a Meeting Cycle 

Case Study Four - Tool A: 

Stakeholder Mapping 

Why 

Stakeholder mapping helps in managing 
change by: 

□ Revealing a network of support and 
opposition to a proposed initiative 

□ Clarifying strategies for strengthening 
support and contending with opposition 

It encourages participants to look beyond 
typical exchanges with the most obvious 
stakeholders and anticipate actions that might 
derail their efforts. 

What 

Stakeholder mapping categorizes people and 
groups according to their attitudes toward 
and their ability to influence an initiative. 

. It helps participants create strategies for 
managing these stakeholders. 
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Where 

Stakeholder mapping can be used with 
supervisor and management teams, task force 
groups, and special project teams. It can be 
used easily with small or mid-sized (up to 1 5) 
groups. It can be used with larger groups 
if the task and group can be divided after 
stakeholders are identified. 



When 

Stakeholder mapping can be done during 
the planning stages of an initiative - to clarify 
communications strategies, for example, 
among key people and groups - or at the 
concluding stages when participants are 
looking ahead to implementation. 



How to Create a Stakeholder Map 

Create a stakeholder map by following these 
steps (see Example: Stakeholder Map): 

/. State the objectives of the task, project, 
or initiative. 

Participants should be able to agree regarding 
their objectives. The objectives should be 
expressed in a few brief statements. In prac- 
tice, stakeholders will base their reactions on 
little more than these statements or their 
equivalents. 

2. Identify as many stakeholders as 
possible. 

Stakeholders should be identified as speci- 
fically as possible, by name or title, or by 
groups. List each interest separately even if 
the parties share the same title. For example, 
if members of an executive group are 
stakeholders and divided on an issue, they 
might be listed as two groups, one for and 
one against. 



3. Identify where the stakeholders stand. 

Ask: “How does a proposed task affect the 
stakeholders?” It helps to briefly characterize 
their situation at present, contrast it with their 
situation after any planned change, and then 
consider their likely reaction. In general, per- 



stakeholder 
mapping 
categorizes 
people and 
groups 
according to 
their attitudes 
toward and 
their ability 
to influence 
an initiative. 
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The best 
strategies 
are those 
that induce 
the most 
cooperative 
behavior 
jrom the 
most powerful 
stakeholder 
groups. 



sonal values (security, power; survival, status, 
achievement) will dominate organizational val- 
ues (efficiency, effectiveness) in influencing atti- 
tudes. 

Scale: 

++ == strongly favor 
+ = favor 
0 = neutral 

- = oppose 

- - = strongly oppose 

Each participant ballots separately prior to 
discussion to see how much agreement there 
is among the group. 

4. Assess stakeholders' power. 

Assess stakeholders' power with respect to 
adoption of a proposal on the one hand and 
implementation on the other hand. 

The following scale may be used: 
pp = very powerful 
p == powerful 
n = not powerful 

5 . Detertvine whether there are coalitions. 

Stakeholders increase their influence by form- 
ing coalitions. Scan the list of stakeholders to 
see if any groups are likely to join forces in 
support or opposition to a proposal. 



6. Rethink proposal in light of the 
preceding analysis. 

Are there any alternative policies or practices 
(or implementation strategies) that could 
decrease the opposition without alienating 
support? With a map of stakeholders that 
provides a picture of everyone’s interest, you 
are better prepared to assess the impact of 
making changes and to consider alternative 
courses of action if necessary 

7 . Develop strategies. 

After taking the above steps, the group will 
have a good picture of key opponents and 
supporters and will have considered a num- 
ber of options and their possible effect on 
stakeholders.This information can now be 
assembled to construct strategies that 
enhance the group’s objectives. The best 
strategies are those that induce the most 
cooperative behavior from the most power- 
ful stakeholder groups. (See Example: 
Stakeholder Map-ActivitylStakeholderlOutcome 
Matrix) 
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Attitude Toward the Organization's Objectives or Planned Change 


Stakeholders 


Attitude 


Stakeholder Objectives and 
Values that Motivate Their Attitude 
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Stakeholder’s Power 



Stakeholder’s Power 

Adoption 
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Implementation 



Coalitions 

Who Influences Them? 
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Whom Do They Influence? 



Activity 


Training and 
Development Dept. 


Case Worker Team 


Clients 


1 . Continue to pursue 
developnnent (read, 
attend seminars, 
strengthen presenta- 
tion skills, learn things 
that could enhance 
courses) 


Enhances course's message 
and delivery of message; 
creates pride in the 
work/program 


Strengthens our delivery 
skills and increases 
self-confidence, credibility 


Receive a more meaning- 
ful message; improve 
application of program 
in the field 


2. Identify and enact 
best practices in 
communication W\th 
each other and with 
clients 


Provides future material, 
i.e., case studies - under- 
standing of needs in the 
field 


Provides consistency 


Provide concrete examples 


3. Follow up (after 
teaching course); build 
in follow-up tools 
and effectiveness 
measurement for/of 
accountability (see #2) 


Provides opportunity 
for revision of programs; 
helps ensure success of 
programs 


Opportunity of redesign 
and design of future 
programs; focus on results 


Support the field manage- 
ment team and improve 
future courses 


4. Build management 
involvement in 
courses 


Creates pride of owner- 
ship 


Relationship building with 
management 


See the managers as 
knowledgeable and involved 
in services development 


5. Participate at begin- 
ning of corp. Ed. 
design of courses 
(see #2) 


Receive more input; 
more "on target" training 
programs 


Pride of ownership; integra- 
tion of existing programs 


More useful training 


6. Build and share stock 
of stories through 
own experiences and 
reading 


Provides future material, 
i.e., case studies - under- 
standing of needs in the 
field 


Provides consistency 


Provide concrete examples 


7. Create systemic 
follow-up; involve 
others 


Feedback; "continues the 
chain" 


Leaves others in position to 
continue the work 


Seamless service 


8. Teach/deliver courses 


Consistent, quality delivery 
of programs 


Delivery/learn more when 
you teach 


Receive quality programs 


9. Get certified 


Consistent, quality delivery 
of programs 


Delivery/learn more when 
you teach 


Receive quality programs 



Provide the 
participants 
with the 
support 
they need 
to stay in 
touch with 
each other. 



Case Study Four - Tool B: 
Communicating 

Why 

Communication is a key part of any initiative. 
To maximize its chances of success, you 
should make sure to stay in touch with many 
different stakeholders - departments, regions, 
groups, individual managers, and executives. 
They must be able to understand its purpose 
and how they will be affected by the out- 
come. In the end, their support may deter- 
mine whether your most important goals 
are met. Without it, even the best work will 
fail to achieve a lasting impact. 

What 

A communications plan identifies stakehold- 
ers; effective ways of communicating with 
them; and the purpose, timing, and content 
of the communications. Channels of commu- 
nication include: 

□ Meetings 

□ Memos 

□ E-mail 

□ Web sites 

□ Voice mail 

Each one has pluses and minuses. For 
example, meetings encourage give and take, 
but they are time consuming. Memos allow 
you to state your points carefully, but they 
compete for attention with lots of other 
paper communications. E-mails combine the 
virtues of written and spoken communica- 
tion, but they often appear in your mailbox 
along with dozens of other messages and get 
lost in the shuffle. A Web site can be dazzling 
and informative, but people may have trouble 
accessing it. Voice mails can be quickly com- 
posed and distributed, but they vanish with- 
out a trace. A plan weighs these trade offs 
and opts for the right mix of channels given 
the options. 

The plan should also develop guidelines 
for materials and content appropriate for 



sharing with different audiences. One of 
the early decisions you will make is about 
the amount and kind of input needed from 
stakeholders and how much to publicize 
the ongoing work of the initiative. 

Where 

The workgroup manages communication, 
deciding when and how to publicize an 
initiative's work The task of drafting a com- 
munications plan might be delegated to a 
specialist who may be part of the core group 
but does not have to be. The specialist may 
also write memos and e-mails and maintain 
a Web site once the initiative is underway. 
Senior executives may need to provide 
authorization for selected communications. 

When 

The process of communication often starts 
before an initiative is formally launched. 

It continues through all of its phases, until 
the work is handed off to the executive 
sponsors. 

How to Manage Communications 

Before an initiative is launched . . . 

□ Get clear authorization - written, if 
possible - from the executive sponsors. 

If possible, distribute the written charge 
from the sponsors to participants. 

□ Send out word to participants and stake- 
holders. Be clear about goals, steps in the 
process, who is involved, and how to find 
out about the work as it is being done. 

Use Project on a Page to show at a glance 
the planned beginning, middle, and end 

of an initiative. This will help stakeholders 
decide when and if they want to get 
more actively involved in the process. 

Once the initiative is underway ... 

□ Provide the participants with the support 
they need to stay in touch with each 
other For example, they might want to 
have electronic listservers established. Or 
they may request that a communications 
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specialist be assigned to their working 
groups. Participants can reduce the 
number of meetings they need if work 
is being shared along the way through 
other means. Face-to-face meetings can 
be used for linking together pieces of the 
larger effort and for interactive discussion 
of early drafts or recommendations. 

□ Make sure that the executive sponsors 
receive frequent briefings. Ask them how 
often they would like to be briefed and 
in what forms (memos, e-mail, slides, 
reports, meetings, etc.). 

□ Give frequent updates to stakeholders. 

Use multiple channels (memos, e-mail, 

Web site). Do spot checks to see if the 
stakeholders are hearing enough, or too 
much, and are comfortable with the 
channels being employed. 

□ Call meetings when you: 

■ Need two-way communication about 
difficult or ambiguous issues. In this 
situation, you should strongly encourage 
face-to-face discussion among the 
participants for two reasons. One, they 
need to understand as much of the 
context as possible. Written communi- 
cations often leave too much room 
for interpretation.Two, they should 
pick up the intended tone in what they 
are hearing about the work to date. 
Ambiguity tends to make people wary. 
The give and take of discussion helps 
clarify the way in which words are 
meant. 

■ Want to convey the significance of an 
issue. When participants are asked to 
invest their scarce time in a meeting, 
they come expecting to do important 
work. 

□ Use real-time, interactive technology 
for quick check-ins about limited issues 
or questions on which more than e-mail 

correspondence is needed. 

O 




When the initiative is completed ... 

□ Thank the participants. You can do this 
through written communications or a 
short, celebratory meeting. 

□ Document and publicize the results. No 
lengthy reports are necessary or even 
desirable, but you should summarize the 
work in writing. You can post conclusions 
on a Web site, distribute an e-mail that 
highlights key findings and recommenda- 
tions, or send out a package of materials - 
slides, charts, briefing notes, executive 
summary - that provide stakeholders with 
a more detailed record. Depending on 
the scope of the initiative, you may want 
to do a mix of these alternatives. 

Case Study Four - Tool C: 

Using a Meetings Map 

Why 

An initiative includes many different kinds of 
meetings. Meetings where every participant 
is present, workgroup meetings, meetings 
with the executive sponsors, meetings with 
important stakeholders - taken together all 
of these make up an interconnected system 
of meetings, which very quickly becomes 
complex. With a meetings map, you can 
see the entire system at a glance and iden- 
tify those parts that need to be managed 
carefully. 

What 

With a meetings map, you can see: 

□ Dates when the entire initiative group 
is meeting and the topics that will be 
covered 

□ Opportunities to check in with the 
executive sponsors 

□ Frequency of the steering meetings 

□ Stakeholders who have been included 
in the process 

□ Tasks that have been given to the 
workgroups 



Make sure 
that the 
executive 
sponsors 
receive 
frequent 
briefings. 
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You can use 
a meetings 
map to Jlag 
problems in 
a proposed 
initiative 
plan. 




By displaying all of this information in one 
place, you see how all of the parts fit togeth- 
er Because initiatives are so complex, parti- 
cipants often forget where their work is 
headed and how it contributes to a common 
set of goals. A meetings map shows this in 
a vivid, graphic way For a demonstration 
of this point, look at the sample maps at the 
end of this section. 

You can use a meetings map to flag 
problems in a proposed initiative plan. For 
example, you might discover; 

□ The same group of people meets too often 
or not enough. You might see that a work- 
group is scheduled for meetings twice a 
week Depending upon the phase of the 
initiative, it may need to meet this often, 
or maybe it could reduce the number of 
scheduled meetings and still accomplish 
its tasks. On the other hand, a workgroup 
that has only one meeting scheduled 
during a long, complex initiative will proba- 
bly need to get together more frequently. 

□ One person or group is meeting on separate 
occasions with many other people or groups. 
You might see that one person or group 
is scheduled to have many different meet- 
ings with many different people or groups. 
If so, you should ask yourself: "Could some 
of those meetings be combined?" 

□ Many groups are addressing the same issue. 
You might see that different groups are 
meeting at different times on the same 
issue. If so, you might consider combining 
the meetings or having different groups 
work on different parts of a larger issue. 

If they do meet separately, they can even- 
tually come together to discuss how to 
integrate the work they have been doing. 

□ Some meetings are not clearly linked to other 
meetings. You might see that some meet- 
ings seem to stand on their own, with little 
or no obvious linkage to other meetings. 

If so, you should consider whether the 
participants' time will be used efficiently. 

For the most part, meetings should take 



up issues over time, supported by work in 
between — they should be part of meeting 
cycles. 

□ Some groups are not meeting with other 
groups at all. You might see that one group 
is not scheduled to talk to another group. 
If so, there may be "missing" meetings in 
the initiative. 

□ Some issues are not being d/scussed.You 
might see that some part of a larger 
problem is not being discussed enough. 

For example, the larger problem may be 
helping create stronger linkages and better 
handoffs between intake, investigation, and 
assigning case workers to cases. If your 
current plan has not allocated enough 
time for understanding how each of these 
units currently works and where the con- 
straints are, then you should make more 
time for this topic — and maybe schedule 

a meeting that focuses on it. 

Where 

Initiative leaders and workgroup leaders 
frequently use meetings maps to keep track 
of the process and review its progress with 
other participants. For example, it often helps 
to begin a meeting by discussing the map, 
which reminds people of the initiative’s goals, 
timelines, and structure. Meeting support 
staff usually produce the maps in consultation 
with the leaders. 

When 

A meeting map is used at every stage of 
a meeting cycle or initiative. In the planning 
stage, it identifies the places where the 
work of several different groups needs to 
be shared and coordinated. As suggested 
above, it also helps keep an effort on track 
once it is underway and provides a method 
to assess results when an initiative is over 

How do you create a meetings map? 

I . Start with a sheet of paper Across the 
bottom, draw the timeline of the initiative, 
highlighting the starting and the concluding 
dates. 
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Task Force Meeting Map/ Improving Intake Time 
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Building 
cycles of 
prework, 
meeting, and 
follow-up 
increases 
the chances 
thatyour 
meetings will 
be productive. 



2. Down the left hand side of the paper; list 
the key players - individuals and groups - 
who will be working together during this 
time. This should include the executive spon- 
sors, the initiative leaders, the steering group, 
the initiative group, and the workgroups. 
Other groups may be included. 

3. Note when you think these people and 
groups need to meet. 

4. Connect the meetings with dotted lines. 
Use the lines to show places where prework 
and follow-up are needed and where a group 
will be handing off deliverables. 

5. Look at a draft map and ask yourself 
questions such as: 

□ Are all of the important issues raised 
by the initiative being addressed? 

□ Could some issues be combined into 
one meeting? 

□ Could some groups meet less if they 
met about a number of issues at the 
same time? 

□ Are some groups addressing an issue 
separately and not sharing the results 
of their work? 

□ Are some groups who need to be 
communicating not meeting at all? 

□ Is prework being used to adequately 
prepare participants for a meeting? 

□ Is follow-up being used to ensure that 
work done at a meeting is carried 
forward? 

6. Adapt the map to answer the specific 
questions you want to ask. The goal is to 
provide an overview at a glance of the 
entire meeting system. This goal can be 
accomplished by using different kinds of 
maps - be creative in drafting one that 
suits your purposes. 

7. Consult with key members of the initiative 
leadership to get their feedback about the 
draft map. Then prepare a final version. 
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Case Study Four - Tool D; 

Building a Meeting Cycle 

Why 

Building cycles of prework, meeting, and 
follow-up increases the chances that your 
meetings will be productive. In a cycle, 
participants have a chance to get ready ahead 
of time, focus their discussions when they 
are together and afterwards think further 
about the key issues that have been raised. 

All of this helps work get done. 

The cycle is important because a meeting 
is rarely if ever an end in itself Work flows 
into and out of a well-designed meeting. 
Prework and follow-up help facilitate that 
movement. 

What 

Building a meeting cycle describes how you 
can design a meeting, identify its prework, and 
anticipate its follow-up. These three activities 
help you accomplish the task for which the 
meeting was called. 

A prework assignment is the first part 
of the cycle. It gets the participants ready 
to work. It may be an article to read, a set 
of questions to answer; or a survey to be 
completed. 

Ideally, a meeting builds on the prework. 

For example, participants might apply a few 
of the central ideas from an article to their 
own experience. Or they might gather in 
small groups to review the results of a survey 
and then share interpretations with each 
other 

Follow-up is an opportunity to keep build- 
ing on the work done in a meeting. Follow-up 
memos guide that work by emphasizing the 
most important things that have been accom- 
plished and by indicating next steps. Follow- 
up tasks are things that call for individual 
efforts - such as data analysis, writing, or 
conversations - and may require more time 
than a meeting allows. 

Where 

Meeting cycles can be built by the people 
who will be leading a meeting or by those 
who are supporting them. 
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When 

You should start planning a cycle at least two weeks before a meeting. You need time to design 
the meeting before determining the prework assignment. Then you will need time to assemble 
the needed materials - readings, questions, data - and distribute them to the participants a few 
days beforehand.This almost always takes longer than expected. 

How to build a meeting qrcle 

Before the meeting . . . 



Take these steps 


Key question for each step 


1 . Clarify objective 


What would you like participants to do, or how 
would you like participants to think, differently after 
the meeting than before? 


2. Determine participants 


What is the right number and mix of participants? 


3. Organize the meeting into 
stages or "modules” 


How does each stage of the meeting contribute to 
achieving the overall objective of the meeting? 


4. Match tools to task 


Which tools can we use at each stage of the 
meeting to facilitate participation and work? 


5. Assign prework 


What preparation will the participant need to 
accomplish the objective of the meeting? 


6. Anticipate follow-up 


If the meeting unfolds as anticipated, what will 
participants need to carry the work forward? 


7. Review design 


Do we have the participants, tools, and time to 
achieve the objectives of the meeting? 



During the meeting. 



Take these steps 
(which often overlap) 

Facilitate discussion 


Key question for each step 

How can you help participants contribute? 


Monitor progress 
Check in with participants 
Take notes 


What changes may be needed to meet the objective? 

How do others experience the meeting? 

What do we need to remember to keep the work 
moving forward? 



After the meeting. 



Take these steps 
(which often overlap) 

Write follow-up memo 


Key question for each step 

What were the objectives, accomplishments, and 
next steps decided in the meeting? 


Monitor follow-up 


How can you help participants keep the work on 
track? 


Build the next meeting cycle 

> 


What is the objective for the next meeting? 
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